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ONE BELT ONE EVEN TENSION 


ONE PULLEY ONE UNIFIED 
GRIP PULLING POWER 
Each strand would carry an unequal share The pulling power also would vary, with 
of the load because of the dissimilar serv- ee only a few strands actually pulling the 
oad. 


h 
ameeee cdc Strand THAT'S WHY CHICAGO BELTING COM. 
The pulley grip of each strand would be PANY DOES NOT BELIEVE IN THE PRIN- 


CIPLE OF “MULTIPLE PULL” BELT DRIVES. 
different, some strands would slip, some 


Pe idinidedancorhercarin fax We know that Chicago Belts will outwear 
gee oh and outlast multiple-belt drives every time by 
Sree eesti nind Senha Gavarsienameea Our own service records. There are other im- 


Pilla portant reasons for choosing Chicago Belts. 
and improper tensions — resulting in re- Call MOnroe 6-5050 and get the full story 


duced drive efficiency. from one of our Sales Engineers. 


HICAGO BELTING COMPANY (gestern: 


on modern Chicago Belting 
Drives. Write for literature to 


oe 
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MANUFACTURERS OF LEATHER BELTING AND LEATHER PACKINGS 
GREEN & WASHINGTON STREETS, CHICAGO™>~ 
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Ore 
re you making full use of 3 


These specialized services of 
glewood Electrical Supply C ompany 
are proving more valuable than 
ever to Electrical Contractors, 
Industrial Plants, Maintenance 


ingineers, Builders and Architects. 


WEE Complete engineering and layouts for industrial, commercial and residential li lighting. 

GMP Close contacts, through Englewood, with over 500 leading manufacturers of electrical products. 
GE Expediting —to insure delivery of the products you need when you want them. 

(GE Expert guidance by experienced personnel. 


§MEF™ Access to quality electrical products from the largest warehoused stocks in the midwest. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PROOUCTS 


yeglewood ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


4 COMPLETE STOCKS TO DRAW FROM 


4 CHICAGO ROCKFORD SOUTH BEND GARY : 
_ 5801 S. HALSTED ST. | _ 124 N. FIRST ST. 325 N. LAFAYETTE BLVD. 4172 BROADWAY 
_ ENGLEWOOD 4-7500 : DIAL 3-5441 DIAL 3-8233 Lelia ont 1k 


United Air Lines 


“THE 
NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE 


FOR MEN ONLY 


Leave Chicago at 5 p.m.— 
Arrive New York 


at 8:55 p.m. 


Club-like surroundings keynote 
this special DC-6 Mainliner 
flight. Smoke pipe or cigar, if you 
wish, and relax in a deep, soft 
Mainliner seat, or find congenial 
company in the lounge at the 
rear. Closing market quotations 
are available, as well as Chicago 
and New York newspapers and 
favorite business magazines. 


eS 
A full-course steak dinner pre- 
pared by experienced Continen- 
tal chefs, table-served by the two 
stewardesses aboard. 


Special services include mes- 
sage service as you leave the city. 
And if you’d like to do some work 
on board, your stewardess will 
arrange a table for you. 


Note: “The New York Executive” is in 
addition to the regular 5:05 p.m. non- 


_ stop. Eleven other “round the clock’ 


nonstops daily between Chicago and 
New York. 
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Statistics of .e-e 


Chicago Business 


July, 1953 June, 1953 July, 1952 

Buildi ELIT CS Me. eee Se 961 1,276 6 

Cost es Bee! 8, ee ee ee $ 16,483,000 $ 21,342,900 $ 16,483,0 
Contracts awarded on_ buildin: rojects 

Csi es tt a 4 1,774 2,072 1,8. 

COSC ee a ee ee $ 101,364,000 $ 40,084,000 $  64,699,0/ 

(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 

Real estate transfers...» 8,368 7,864 6,8 
Gonsid eration fete 4 3 eee ee $ 6,883,890 $ 7,051,045 $ 7,486,5: 
Department store sales index __________ 82.8 103.3 78 

(Federal Reserve Board) 

(Daily average 1947-49 = 100) j 
Bank= clearings eee a re ean oe $ 4,088,752,520 $ 4,122,604,602 $ 5,724,600 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 

7th Federal Reserve District. $23,588,315,000 $23,911,000,000 $20,884,179,01 


Chicago. only ee $11,643,223,000 
(Federal Reserve Board) 


$12,097,194,000 $11,008,218,01 


Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 


Number of shares traded... 1,072,403 1,095,239 

Market value of shares traded. $ 36,874,984 $ 38,276,370 $ 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area 922,621 1,001,711 
Air express shipments, Chicago area___ i 54,795 59,576 
L.C.L. merchandise cars. 19,047 18,444 
Electric power production, kwh. 1,304,370,000 1,302,787,000 1,121,094,01 
Industrial gas sales, therms__________»_ 12,390,222 14,350,296 10,789,6' 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 

Transit Authority lines: ‘ 
Surface. division ==...) ee 46,545,101 48,481,223 © 
Rapid transit division. 11,230,103 11,607,745 


Postaligreceipts S26. 28! 3 ee es $ 9,613,122 $ 10,945,210 $. 
Air passengers: 
ATTiVals tier eens ts Ries Ole ae ee 300,256 310,845 
Departures eee 2: 2.8 eg ee ee 318,323 322,269 
Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49 = 100)... 115.7 115.3 
Receipts of salable livestock... 359,854 424,107 
Families on relief rolls: : r 
Cook! Countyaer= 1) a Se ee 16,338 16,830 
Other Illinois counties... 11,350 11,286 


* Preliminary figure. 


Octobermt953,. Tax.Calendar — 7 = 
T. 


Date Due ‘ax Returnable to 
15 If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus in- 
come tax withheld in previous month exceed $100, 


‘15 
15 


31 


31 


31 


31 


pay amount to 
or remittance may be made at end of month with 
quarterly return directly to 


Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and payment 
for month of September 


Quarterly payment of estates tax 


Illinois Unemployment Compensation — contribution 
and wage report, and payment for third quarter of 
1953 (UC-3 and UC-40) 

Fourth quarterly installment on 1952 Federal Unem- 
ployment Compensation Tax 

Quarterly return and payment (by depositary receipts 
or cash) of income and O.A.B. taxes withheld b ae 
iy for third quarter of 1953 (Form 941). Domestic 
Help (Form 942) 


Federal Excise Tax return and pa ment due for § 
tember, 1953 ae she 


- 


Authorized Depositar 
Director of Internal 
Revenue 


Director of Revenue 
Til. 


Director of Internal | 
Revenue 


Director, Dept. of 
Labor 


Director of Internal 
Revenue 4 
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Dean James E. McCar- 
thy of Notre Dame’s 
College of Commerce 
is not, he is quick to 
tell you, a reformer. But it has oc- 
curred to him, as it has to many other 
thoughtful individuals, that our 
ethical standards are not quite up to 
those of our forebears. ‘Today we cut 
corners, let the “buyer beware,” and 
ask ourselves, ““What’s in it for me?” 
These attitudes, declares Dean Mc- 
Carthy in a forthright essay (p. 13), 
might be described as highly “unrea- 
sonable facsimiles’ of honest stand- 
ards of conduct — and they may lie 
at the root of many of our present 
day problems. 


in this 


ISSU@ cee 


For years, Psychologist Donald A. 
Laird has been telling people to re- 
lax and live longer. This month he 
takes up the obvious sequel: just 
how do we learn to relax? The gist 
of take-it-easy advocate Laird’s ad- 
vice is that we devise “signals” that 
will periodically help us begin relax- 
ing every day, 


Business is rapidly becoming one 
of the biggest contributors to private 
education, as more and more firms 
underwrite scholarships at many col- 
leges. The business of setting up a 
scholarship is not, however, as easy 
as it may sound, for if you attach too 
many eligibility requirements, you 
may find that no one can benefit 
from your generosity. P. H. Donald- 
son, Jr. tells business concerns (p. 
18) what they should consider in 
establishing educational grants. 


Dr. John E. Eichenlaub; author 


of the informative article on ‘“com- 


pensationitis” (p.21), is a Johns Hop- 
kins University graduate. With ~ 


several years of general practice, 
including industrial work, and al- 


most two years of Army psychiatric _ 
experience behind him, he is now ~ 
Assistant Professor of Hygiene at the 
University of Illinois. The author of 
over 50 articles for national maga- 


that he makes no effort to oppose or — 
promote the principle of workmen’s 


compensation, but tries only to help 
industry with the problems that arise 
under it. 
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It’s Your Move, 
Mr. Employer! 


VG ITH trained personnel so difficult to hire today, the men 
and women of your organization must be counted among your 
most valuable assets. Develop these assets . . . recommend, as 
do many business men, that your people continue their education 
in night school or in their leisure time. 


Roosevelt College, with its convenient downtown location and 
class hours, is especially popular with working men and women. 
They represent more than half the College’s 3500 enrollment. 
Here they pursue studies closely related to their everyday work 
. .. Accounting, Business or Personnel Administration, Market- 
ing, Finance, Credits and Collections, Purchasing, Real Estate, as 
well as the Arts and Sciences. Over 300 day and evening college 
courses to choose from. 


Science Laboratory 


Serve your own interests and those of your employees by sug- 
gesting the value of “spare-time” training at Roosevelt. We will 
Ry: gladly furnish complete information. 


2 It’s your move, Mr. Employer! 


- NEW! 
Ask for circular describ- 
ing our College Courses 


q | OSEVELT by Correspondence. 
E FALL CLASSES 
: OLLEGE START SEPT. 21 


Day and Evening Schedules 
Mailed on Request 


et 


The Editor’s Page 


jig Job Well Started 


isappointment over the fact that the first, session of 
.e Eighty-third Congress did not cut taxes seems to 
ave obscured the big budget paring job it did ac- 
»pmplish for fiscal 1954. New money appropriated by 
ongress in the session just closed totalled $64,240,- 
60,158. ‘This includes $10,650,358,270 for interest on 
se public debt and other fixed charges Congress could 
yt cut. 
~The $64 billion appropriated represented a $12.7 
lion slash from the budget proposed by President 
Tuman, not counting the fact that the Truman 
aidget did not provide for Korean expenses. The 
pngressional figure actually includes somewhat more 
-an $2 billion for Korea. 
| Final appropriations by Congress were also slightly 
‘ore than $3 billion below the Eisenhower estimate, 
hich was supposed to have been pared to the bone. 
| Receipts are budgeted by the administration for the 
sar at $67 billion. This means an actual surplus could 
> shown for the year, if it were not for the spending 
~ funds appropriated by previous congresses. ‘There 

still $81 billion in unspent appropriations made 
arlier. Spending from this source plus spending of 
propriations made at the recent session of Congress 
; expected to result in a $5 or $6 billion deficit for the 
954 fiscal year. 

No one can take much comfort in the prospect of 
nother deficit year. It is a solid and encouraging fact, 
sowever, that together the administration and Con- 
wess knocked $12.7 billion off the Truman budget 
nd for the first time in several years actually cut new 
pending appropriations below expected revenue. It 
even more encouraging that neither the administra- 
‘on nor Congress feels they have completed the job 
£ economizing. 


Why Discriminate? 


wo years ago Congress amended the capital gains tax 
aw to provide that the homeowner who made a profit 
m the sale of his house wouldn’t have to pay a tax 
m that profit if it was invested in another home with- 


la year. 

That brings up the question: Why shouldn't the 

apital gains law be further amended to give the same 
reatment and consideration to investors who transfer 
eir money from one security to another? 
At present, the investor — whose savings, in the form 
f stocks and bonds have made our magnificent in- 
ustrial machine possible — is the victim of severe in- 
qualities when it comes to taxation. His dividends, if 
ny, are subjected to double taxation. And if he de- 
s to sell a stock on which he has made some profit 
rder to buy another stock —even after a six months 
ling period — he must pay up to 26 per cent of that 
t to the government. é 


One threadbare argument is that this injustice is 
felt only by rich capitalists and speculators, whom no 
one need worry about. But that simply isn’t true 
nowadays. One-third of all the stockholders in this 
country have annual incomes of less than $5,000, and 
an additional 44 percent make between $5,000 and 
$10,000. Surveys also indicate that 90 per cent of all 
transactions on major stock exchanges are of the in- 
vestment type, and only an insignificant portion are 
undertaken by traders who make a business of con- 
stant buying and selling. 

One basic obligation of government is to treat all 
types and classes of taxpayers as equitably as possible. 
That certainly isn’t being done in the case of the in- 
vestor in securities. 


Pet, You Take The Wheel! 


Male superiority, which seems constantly to be tak- 
ing a beating these days, has come in for another blow. 
The shaft this time is aimed at what used to be con- 
sidered the well established fact that men were safer 
drivers than their wives. According to a study on in- 
surance loss ratios made by the State Farm Insurance 
Companies, this isn’t necessarily so. Out of 64 occupa- 
tional classes, housewives, the insurance company re- 
ports, ranked twenty-eighth in their rating as safe 
drivers of private passenger cars. ‘They are well ahead 
of auto salesmen, truck drivers and garage employes 
who ranked thirty-second, forty-third and forty-eighth 
respectively. 

It is interesting to learn the womenfolk are far ahead 
of the clergy whose ranking as fifty-fifth puts them» 


just ahead of canvassers and peddlers, amusement 


workers and entertainers in that order. 
Happily, we can report that editors, reporters and 
photographers, as might well be expected, rate better 


than average. They stand in twenty-sixth position, two 


pegs above the housewife. This hardly entitles the 
gentry of the Fourth Estate to point with scorn at 
their spouses but at least they do not need to submit 
defenselessly to the back seat. . 

There is no foreseeing all of the repercussions in 


domestic relations that may occur as a result of the ~ 4 


State Farm Insurance Companies having taken the 
trouble to burrow into the facts. But it is safe to say 


that comedians had better watch their gags and hus- 


bands prone to belittle their wives’ wheelmanship had 


better first establish their own relative standing by 
occupation. Militant womanhood will not long fail to 


utilize a discovery so painfully in their favor! 


One La Salle 
Street 


Here, at the center of Chicago’s finan- 
cial, life insurance, legal, and commercial 
_ activities, skill and expert scientific plan- 
ming have created a modern business 
setting of outstanding distinction. The 
many prominent tenants of this great 
building appreciate not only this factor 
of central location, but also the high 
standards of service maintained for their 
comfort and convenience, making One 
La Salle Street an address of prestige. 
For all who seek downtown office space, 
‘the special advantages afforded at One 
; da Salle Street are worthy of first con- 


Pats 


sideration. 


: . Management Agent 
One La Salle St., Chicago - ANdover 3-7457 
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Here 


There... 


and Everywhere 


e Five Year Progress — How is the 
college graduate of five years ago 
doing today? The Illinois Institute 
of Technology got thinking about 
this question and decided to survey 
its class of 1948. Illinois Tech found 
the “48 graduate has increased his 
starting income about 100 per cent, 
from $3,180 a year just after gradua- 
tion to $6,340 today. Overall, 96 per 
cent of ’48 class earn more than 
$4,500 annually; 76 per cent earn 
over $5,500; 46 per cent make more 
than $6,500; and 17 per cent are in 
the over-$7,500 bracket. 


¢ New Pipeline—Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana has begun construc- 
tion of a new 238-mile refined prod- 
ucts pipeline to connect its Whiting, 
Ind., refinery with River Rouge, 
Mich., and nearby consuming areas 
in Michigan and Indiana. The new 
10 and 12 inch pipeline will be con- 
nected with Standard’s five other 
products pipelines in seven midwest- 
ern states and will transport various 
grades of gasoline, kerosene, furnace 
oils, heater oils and diesel fuels. 


© Canine Catering — United Air 
Lines reports that its policy of cater- 
ing to canines is paying off in terms 
of a marked upsurge in flying dogs, 
ranging from blue-ribboned show 
aristocrats to pooches of undeter- 
mined origin. In the first half of this 
year, United increased its “dog-miles” 
by 97 per cent over the same 1952 
period. A total of 3,861 dogs “flew 
United” this year as against 1,901 in 
the first half of last year. 


¢ Passenger Comfort — Five new 
railroad coaches with electronic con- 
trols to provide year-round tempera- 
ture comfort have been placed in 
service between Chicago, Port Huron 
and Detroit by the Grand Trunk 
Western division of Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. They are the first 
group of new cars ever built with 
electronic control of heating and 


cooling, according to the Minn 
apolis - Honeywell Regulator Cot 
pany whose engineers developed tl 
ultra-sensitive system designed to ir 
prove passenger comfort and elim 
nate fuel waste. 


e Compensation. Boosts — There 
a weekly raise awaiting many wh 
lose wages due to on-the-job ac¢ 
dents, reports Commerce Clearir 
House of Chicago. Since the begi 
ning of 1953, 18 states have enacte 
legislation raising such maximu: 
weekly payments from $1.75 to $1 
Illinois raised the maximum week 
payment by $4.00 and the minimu: 
payment by $1.50. 


e Custom-made “Jeep” — ‘The fir 
American car in 30 years to feature 
right-hand drive has come off tk 
Willys Motors assembly line. It is 
Jeep-type vehicle, specially made. fe 


. the U. S. Post Office Department 1 


facilitate the delivery of mail ¢ 
suburban routes where the postma 
need not leave his seat to drop c 
mail into letter boxes along the roa 
side. | 


¢ Attendance Rises — Chicago 
Museum of Science and Industry r 
ports that attendance of school ch: 
dren in organized groups has i 
creased sharply this year. For tk 
first six months this year, 3,174 suc 
groups totalled 137,026 students — 
establish a new record. Last year fi 
the same period there were 2,8) 
groups totaling 114,309 student 
Total museum attendance for the s 
months of this year was 896,785, cor 
pared with 852,216 for he same 19, 
period. 


2 
4 
¢ Slow Readers—The averat 


American business executive rez 
only 263 words a minute — abou 
speed of a normal sixth grade 
dent — and comprehends less tha 
per cent of what he reads, declar 

(Continued on bag 24) a 
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Nnadquarters building of the 
irtland Cement Association 
TChicago, Illinois. 


a 


w research laboratories 
«ently completed near Chi- 
ygo. Service to users of con- 
‘te is rendered through 
ndreds of field engineers 
irking out of twenty-six By oa 


strict offices. 


is a SERVICE 


he Portland Cement Association 
bonducts scientific research. Through 
search it strives to improve old prod- 
s and methods and develops new 
roducts and methods, many of which 
ayolve patentable inventions which are 
~eely dedicated to the public. It renders 
echnical service. It carries on extensive 
2 romotional and educational work. 


. All phases of its activities are primari- 

y designed to improve and extend the 

uses of portland cement and concrete 

‘or homes, highways, public buildings, 

arm construction, public works and a 
ide variety of purposes. 


| This great program of service to Ce- 
ent users, conducted by the Associa- 
on’s headquarter’s staff and wide- 


he Portland Cement Association 


Organization 


spread field organization, is made pos- 
sible by the financial support of the 
member companies listed on this page. 
These companies manufacture a large 
proportion of the portland cement used 
in the United States and Canada. 


Another important activity of the As- 
sociation is to correlate and give leader- 
ship to the safety work conducted by 
the member companies in their plants. 


Send for free illustrated booklet, ‘‘Ded- 
icated to Progress,” which describes the 
research laborato- 
ries and the mani- 
foldactivities of the 
Portland Cement 
Association. Dis- 
tributed only in 
U.S. and Canada. . 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 


Rational organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
[MEMBER COMPANIES 


Aetna Portland Cement Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Alabama Division, Ideal Cement Co., Mobile 
Allentown Portland Cement Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa. 

Arizona Portland Cement Co., Rillito, Ariz. 
Arkansas Division, Ideal Cement Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
The Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co., Youngstown 
British Columbia Cement Co., Ltd., Victoria, B. C. 
California Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd., Montreal 
Colorado Division, Ideal Cement Co., Denver 
Consolidated Cement Corp., Chicago 
Kansas Division, Fredonia 
Michigan Division, Jackson 
Coplay Cement Manufacturing Co., Copiay, Pa. 
Cumberland Portland Cement Co., Chattanooga 
Dewey Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
Dragon Cement Co., Inc., New York 
The Diamond Portland Cement Co., Middle Branch, Ohio 
Federal Portland Cement Co., Inc., Buffalo 
General Portland Cement Co., Chicago 
Florida Division, Tampa 
Signal Mountain Division, Chattanooga 
Trinity Division, Dallas 
The Glens Falls Portland Cement Co. Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Green Bag Cement Division, Pittsburgh Coke and 
Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 
Gulf Division, Ideal Cement Co., Houston 
Hawkeye-Marquette Cement Co., Des Moines 
Hercules Cement Corp., Philadelphia 
Hermitage Portland Cement Co., Nashville 
Huron Portland Cement Co., Detroit 
Keystone Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
Kosmos Portland Cement Co., Louisville 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Lone Star Cement Corp., New York 
Longhorn Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 
Louisiana Division, Ideal Cement Co., New Orleans 
Louisvilie Cement Co., Louisville 
| Manitowoc Portland Cement Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
Medusa Portland Cement Co., Cleveland 
The Missouri Portland Cement Co., St. Louis 
The Monarch Cement Co., Humboldt, Kan. 
Monolith Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Monolith Portland Midwest Co., Los Angeles 
National Cement Co., Birmingham 
National Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
Nazareth Cement Co., Nazareth, Pa. 
Nebraska Division, Ideal Cement Co., Omaha 
North American Cement Corp., New York 
Northwestern Portland Cement Co., Seattle 
Northwestern States Portland Cement Co., 
Mason City, lowa 
Oklahoma Division, Ideal Cement Co., Oklahoma City 
The Olympic Portland Cement Co., Ltd., Seattle 
Peerless Cement Corp., Detroit 
Penn-Dixie Cement Corp., New York 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co., Petoskey, Mich. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia Cement Division, 
Zanesville, Ohio 
Riverside Cement Co., Los Angeles 
San Antonio Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 
Southwestern Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Spokane Portland Cement Co., Spokane 
The Standard Lime & Stone Co., Baltimore 
Standard Portland Cement Division, Diamond 
Alkali Co., Cleveland 
St. Mary’s Cement Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Superior Cement Division, New York Coal Sales Co., 
Columbus, Ohio : 
Superior Portland Cement, Inc., Seattle 
Three Forks Division, Ideal Cement Co., Butte, Mont. 
Union Portland Division, Ideal Cement Co., Salt Lake City 
Universal Atlas Cement Co., New York 
Valley Forge Cement Co., Catasauqua, Po. 
Volunteer Portland Cement Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Whitehall Cement Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 
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CUT OPERATING COSTS 


WITH COOLER RUNNING 


ELECTRA 
MOTORS 


AVAILABLE NOW 
UP TO 75 H. P. 


Hi 


STANDARD — MOTORS 
Y4 THRU 75 HP 


PARALLEL SHAFT—GEARMOTORS 


Y4 THRU 20 HP 


RIGHT ANGLE — GEARMOTORS 
Y4 THRU 3 HP 


gh Tensile—Heavy Duty Heat 


Treated Aluminum Alloy Hous- 
ings for Greater Strength. 


Large Chicago Stock 


SCHRADE-BATTERSON CO. 


| 804 W. Washington Blvd. 


Chicago 
- CHesapeake 3-9400 


Exclusive Representatives 


30 Years — Service at Its Best 


Trends 
in Finance 


and Business 


e Safety Pays Off — Workers em- 
ployed by member companies of the 
National Safety Council had the saf- 
est year on record in 1952. They 
had fewer on-the-job accidents and 
the ones that did occur were less 
serious. Industrial injury rates for 
1952, the safety group reports, 
showed a substantial reduction in 
both frequency and severity, with 31 
of 40 basic industry classifications 
reducing frequency rates and 25 re- 
ducing severity rates. 

The average accident frequency 
rate for employes in all industries 
submitting company reports to the 
council, based on the number of dis- 
abling injuries per million man- 
hours, was 8.4 in 1952 —a reduction 
of seven per cent from the previous 
year. The communications industry 
again led all others by turning in the 
lowest employe frequency rate. Its 
rate was 1.61, a reduction of 10 per 
cent. Electrical equipment ranked 
second with 3.38, followed by the 
automobile industry with 3.62. 

At the other end of the safety lad- 
der, lumbering stayed at the bottom 
of the frequency list last year with a 
35.48 rate, but this represented an 18 
per cent reduction from 1951. Un- 
derground coal mining was again in 
the next-to-last position with a 33.00 
rate, and mining, other than under- 
ground coal, was third from the bot- 
tom, just below marine transporta- 
tion. 


e Trailer Coach Loans— One of 
the fastest-growing types of consumer 
credit loans these days involves the 
purchases of trailer coaches, and, ac- 
cording to the Trailer Coach Manu- 
facturers Association, this paper is 
proving exceptionally sound and 
profitable for the nation’s commer- 
cial banks. The association reports 
that there is now about $325 million 
in trailer coach paper outstanding, 
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adding that the figure will probaby 
rise to nearly $400 million by the e1 
of this year. 

A recent TCMA survey of ban} 
already handling “mobile hom{ 
loans indicates that loss ratios are 1) 
markably low. Out of 274 replies } 
the survey, 255 lenders reportt 
either no loss or “negligible” loss ¢ 
such paper. Fifteen reported loss 
of less than 4 of one per cent. T) 
largest lending institution particip# 
ing in the survey held $31 million { 
trailer coach paper, and its loss ¥ 
tio was placed at 1% of one per cel 

Partly accounting for the boom 
trailer coach loans, reports the as: 
ciation, is the fact that 700,000 fan 
lies, totaling nearly two million int 
viduals, now live in mobile hom 
Retail sales of such units last ye 
amounted to $319 million with pi 
duction at 83,400 units. So far tl 
year production is running six 
seven per cent above last year’s leve 
Currently, trailer coach loans avi 
age $3,000 for new vehicles ai 
$1,400 for used units with an avera 
maturity of 36 months. 


¢ Pay Rates Rising — One group 
employes have been receiving stea 
pay raises in recent years, notal 
without the help of collective b 
gaining or government interventi¢ 
They are corporation board direct« 
who, according to a study by the N 
tional Industrial Conference Boa 
are now being paid in most cases 
least $1,000 to $2,500 a year, co 
pared with.a mere $20 annually | 
years ago. a 

The conference board study, Ww. hi 
covered 233 manufacturing corpo 
tions, found that there is now a tre 
toward placing directors’ compen 
tion on a retainer basis. Fifteen ye 
ago only six per cent of a sa 
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You can rely on quality 
products and personalized 
service when you stop at 


the famous Sign of Standard. © 


always 


ask 
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Jur UNreasonable 


acsimiles! 


ECENTLY, while listening to 
the radio, I heard an an- 
nouncer go through a familiar 

matine. The sponsor had an article 
k give away. All that I had to do to 
t the item was to send in my name 
d address, together with a box-top, 
; a “reasonable facsimile.” 


As it happens, I sent neither, but 
did think about the words, “a rea- 
mable facsimile.” I left-my mind 
ay with some of the broader im- 
“ications of that word, “facsimile.” 


11 began to wonder if in many of 
Mr dealings with one another we are 
bt using facsimiles — some of them 
r from reasonable — instead of gen- 
ne ‘qualities of mind and heart. I 
ndered further, if this substitu- 
n has not come about for the sim- 
se reason that a kind of Gresham’s 
seems to be operating in the 


(OTE: The accompanying article has 
adapted from an address by the author 
ed before an awards dinner’ culmi- 
g a 15-week Foremanship Development 
am conducted by the University of 
Dame. The author is dean of the uni- 
College of Commerce. The devel- 
nt program, conducted annually for 
en from northern Indiana industries, 
courses in basic economics, human 
relations and communications 


The Declaration of Independence, 
vork of statesmen conscious of 


st imposed in them 
Mosler age Co. photo 
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By JAMES E. McCARTHY 


A distinguished scholar asks. “Mas cold and calculating 


self-interest replaced honesty in human relationships?” 


field of human relationships. In this 
matter of ethics, for example, the 
debased currency of self-interest has 
largely driven into hiding the honest 
gold of unselfish devotion to the pub- 
lic interest and welfare. More and 
more the give and take of human 
intercourse is not based on personal 
and professional integrity, but upon 
a cold, calculating, and completely 
pragmatic answer to the question, 
“Can I cut a short corner and get 
away with it?” 


“His Word Is His Bond”’ 


- There was a time when the highest 

compliment one man could pay an- 
other was to say of him, “His word is 
as good as his bond.” That compli- 
ment is now so rare as to be obso- 
lescent. Painful and expensive exper- 
ience has proved the folly of accept- 
ing unsupported assurances on faith 
alone, and, as a matter of fact, sug- 
gests: the wisdom of carefully scru- 
tinizing the worth of the bond that 
is tendered as security. 


I am not going to get sentimental 
over the good old days. However, 
I believe that when even the most 
cursory investigation of the past re- 
veals fundamental differences be- 
tween the standards of our ancestors 
and our standards, and when so 
many of our own standards seem 
cheap and men by coma 


the decline and the reasons for it 
are historical phenomena which 
should be studied. 


One illustration of the change that 
has taken place is suggested by cer- 
tain malodorous innuendos arising 
out of recent Congressional investi- 
gations. But, first, I want to go back 
five and one-half centuries to a time 
when European culture and morals 
are popularly supposed to have been 
at their lowest ebb, to the time of 
the building of the Cathedral of 
Seville in Spain. How did that mag- 
nificent structure come to be built? 
In the words of the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Seville, they met in the Court 
of the Elms, on the eighth day of 
July in the year 1401, and solemnly 
resolved: “Let us build us a church 
so great that those who come after 


us may think us mad to have at-_ 


tempted it.” 


“What's In It For Me?” 


The church took 150 years to 
build. It was a communal enterprise 
that made an ideal a reality. Insofar 


as records show, there was no neces- 
sity for legislative investigation of | 


those who provided materials and 
labor. There is no evidence that any 
member of any one of the several 
generations that helped build the 
cathedral ever asked, “What is there 
in it for me?” or that he got anything 
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“on the side” and salved his con- 
science with the soothing balm, “I 
can get away with it.” 

The cathedral is not utilitarian by 
Twentieth Century standards. Con- 
temporary engineers and account- 
ants would shudder at its wasteful- 
ness and inefficiency. But the ideal 
which inspired the cathedral repre- 
sented qualities of mind and heart 
that are rapidly disappearing in our 
age —an age which conducts an in- 
creasing number of its affairs with a 
vision that looks for an immediate 
profit —and nothing else. 


The Value of “Front” 


Much nearer our own times are 
the events that attended the admin- 
istration of Warren G. Harding. 
During the years that Harding was 
coming up through Ohio politics 
Harry M. Daugherty was on the 
sidelines watching, advising and 
dreaming. I have no doubt that 
Daugherty had a genuine fondness 
for Harding. But he was also a mas- 
ter politician, and he knew the value 
of what we call “front.” As a matter 
of practical politics, he knew that 
there is a difference between a good 
candidate and a competent public 
servant. Now, Mr. Harding was a 
man of extraordinary appearance 
and bearing, impressive on the plat- 
form with a faultless “front.” On the 
authority of no less an historian than 
Mark Sullivan, Daugherty was often 
heard to say, “What a wonderful 
looking president he would make.” 

The implied distinction is inter- 
esting, for Daugherty did not say, 
“What a wonderful president he 
would make.” In other words, one of 


_ Workmen were once artists, eg never did less than their best 
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the most influential political bosses 
in the country was quite content to 
groom a candidate for the presi- 
dency, not because of his fitness for 
office, but because he looked the 
part. I intend no disrespect to a 
kindly and well-intentioned man 
when I say that in the early 1920's 
the American people had not so 
much a president as a “reasonable 
facsimile, thereof.” Meanwhile, what 
Mr. Daugherty got away with, you 
may read for yourself in the dozen 
or so volumes entitled “Investigation 
of the Attorney-General’s Depart- 
ment.” 

I repeat that I am not going to 
paint the past as a Utopia. I cannot, 
for example, condone the cheapness 
in which human rights were held 
under the Roman Empire, the vio- 
lence and turmoil of Quattrocento 
Italy, the extravagance and cruelty 
of what is mistakenly called “Merry 
England,” nor the economic and po- 
litreal injustices that brought about 
the French and American Revolu- 
tions of the late Eighteenth Century. 
But notwithstanding their shortcom- 
ings, preceding ages had in large 
measure a quality which we have 
largely lost. Let us call it honesty! 
There was a probity that character- 
ized man’s private and public ac- 
tions, an insistence upon good work- 
manship, and pride in good crafts- 
manship. 

There was a time when scholars 
were truly scholarly, when their lives 
were dedicated to a search for the 
truths that underlie the physical 
universe. Men of science were avid 
and conscientious in their unflagging 
efforts to push back the horizons of 
scientific knowledge, and__ they 
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counted no cost too great. Statesm 
were vitally conscious of the tri 
imposed in them. They were 1 
guided by expedient, but by pr 
ciple. Americans need go no furtk 
for an example of this consciousn 
than our Declaration of Indeper 
ence, to which the signator 
pledged “our lives, our fortunes, a 
our sacred honor.” 

There was a time when work 
were artists, for an artist, it has be 
well said, is one who never willing 
o1 knowingly does less than his be 
and each was judged by the sk 
and perfection that he achieved { 
his particular occupation. 

But a deterioration of standag 
set in. Too many scientists beca 
charlatans and quacks — the schola} 
pompous pedants, and the statesme 
self-seeking politicians. The wo 
man lost his pride in his hon} 
craftsmanship. He became a p} 
veyor of goods and services that tf 
consumer bought at his own rij 
His motto was “Caveat Emptor.” 


Apathetic Public 


Meanwhile, what happened to 
public? Sad to say, it deteriorat 
too. It no longer demanded the b 
and the genuine, but was satisi 
with facsimiles that could not 
called reasonable by any stretch 
the imagination. I hold no brief { 
the practitioners of “getting aw 
with it.” But neither can I work * 
much sympathy for a public that k 
docilely accepted a watering of star 
ards of morality, conscience, go 
breeding, good workmanship, a 
personal responsibility. The tru 
is that the public, because of mot 
lethargy, has become a party to t 
crime of which it is the victim! 

Instances of the spread of t 
“Get away with it” cult abound 
every sphere of activity. We ha 
politicians who have nothing but 
contemptuous disregard for the w 
fare of the governed. There was or 
a President of the United Stat 
Grover Cleveland, who said, “A pu 
lic office is a public trust.” In o 
day, we have heard a man who ne\ 
held elective office, but who wield 
tremendous power in the disbun 
ment of the taxpayer’s money, 
mark, “We will tax and tax 
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YOU, TOO, CAN 


LEARN TO RELAX! 


By DONALD A. LAIRD 


' Sure, they say, relax and live longer, but how does one learn to 
lax? Here, a well-known psychologist tells how you can begin learning 


VERYONE has been told many 
times that he would be happier 
and would live longer if he 

mply learned to relax. It’s an ex- 
llent idea, except for one little 
itch. How does the average fellow 
arn to relax? It’s not the easiest 
‘ing in the world by any means, but 
nme thing psychologists do know: 
wu learn to relax by relaxing, just 
' you learn to walk by walking. 
/What many people really need is 
‘me encouragement to relax every 
often throughout the day. And 
ne good method is to establish what 
ight be called your own personal 
elax signals” that you can’t pass 
without taking a few minutes for 
breather. 
A medical technician, who has 
ned this trick, signals herself to 
ax evey time she picks up her pen 
pencil. She adopted this reminder 
) relax after noticing that she was 
ding her pen so tightly that her 
ger joints bent backwards. She 
tag of adhesive tape on her 
d wrote “Relax” on the white 


“signal” reminds her to calm down 
and take it easy. 

There are all kinds of effective 
“relax signals.” A junior executive 
decided he was smoking too much, 
so he made it a signal to relax when 
he reached for a cigarette. He re- 
laxed more and smoked less. A typist 
makes.a practice of relaxing every 
time she takes a-sheet of paper from 
the typewriter. An executive who 
had the habit of thumping the table 
so hard it jumped, dropped his arms 
and let them dangle restfully every 
time he sat in a chair. This quickly 
cured him of his jumping-jack af- 
fliction, for previously he had been 
in the habit of excitedly bounding 
out of his chair a dozen times an 
hour. 


Relax “Signals” 


Many people have found that 
travel can be far more restful if they 
make it a signal to relax when sit- 
ting down on the bus or train. Many 


men are in the pleasant habit of 


going to sleep until further notice 
while in the barber chair. 


To make relaxing a worthwhile 
habit, it is wise to “over-practice” at ~ 
the start. If you had practiced re- 
laxing as much as, say, walking, it 
would be just as natural to relax as 
to walk. But few of us ever really 
learn to relax, so we go on burning 
ourselves out week after week. 

Something that is repeated often 


- during one’s daily routine makes a 


good signal to relax. Think, for a 
moment, about. your own daily rou- 
tine. What common activity could be 
used as a signal to remind you that 
it is time to slow down? Some people 
may need two or three signals to 
become a Grade-A relaxer. 


An over-dose of relaxing will cer- : ze 


tainly not harm you, although it may 
slow down your thinking if you are 


doing mental work. A college stu- 


this when he 


“relax signal” the 


dent discovered 


adopted as his 


turning of each page of his home ~ 3 
work. He was a stunning success as 
a relaxer, even though he did flunk 


most of his courses! ieee 
That student should have prac- 
ticed differential relaxing; that is, — 
(Continued on page 35) 


The Old Market 
Debate: Perfect Timing 
V. Perfect Selection 


“Mere mortals cannot bring to investment 
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Ewing Galloway 


a foresight comparable to perfect hindsight! 
But even within the limits of normal human 
intelligence, the results of selection, as com- 
pared with timing, are very substantial’ 


is a place where incomes are 
bought and sold. Therefore 


B’ and large, the stock market | 


stocks have a value based on their 


present and prospective income-pro- 
ducing or dividend-paying ability. 
In this. respect they are not dif- 
ferent from income-producing real 
estate or small businesses. One prop- 
erty may sell at $10 a front foot, an- 
other at $100, or $1000. The differ- 
ence is roughly proportional to the 
actual or potential income-produc- 
ing ability of the property. The situ- 
ation is similar in other kinds of in- 


_ come-producing property. 


The dividend-paying ability of 
corporations as a whole, of com- 


re panies in various industries, and of 


individual companies, changes con- 


When ComMMERCE MaGazinE reported re- 
cently that $100 perfectly invested since 1915 
would be worth $379 million today, readers 
asked for details. The source is this lucid 


discussion of investing, digested from “In- 


vestment Companies,” published by Arthur 
Wiesenberger & Co. of New York. 


stantly. Also, investors sometimes are 
influenced by hopes and fears—justi- 
fied and unjustified. Thus the trend 
of stock prices depends not only on 
dividends but on the prevailing 


. emotions of investors. 


Everything that affects the present 
and future of a company to pay divi- 
dends influences the value of its 
stock, should influence its market 
price, and sooner or later probably 
will. 


Long-Term Growth 


Because our country is growing in 
population and increasing its stand- 
ard of living, the overall volume of 
business done has been increasing at 
a rate of about 3 percent to 4 percent 
per annum. Some businesses decline 
(harness-making); others grow (oils). 
But general stock price averages tend 
to reflect the over-all growth as new 
companies replace old ones and 
established companies see their busi- 


ness grow with increases in popul 
tion and productivity. 


How the price of stocks refle 
the growth of the country is show 
in Chart 1. It shows an Industri 
Stock Price Index from 1871 throug 
1952. During this 82-year period t 
Index increased from 13.7 to 213! 
for a total gain of 1,500 percent 
which amounts to 3.4 percent a ye 
compounded. On the same chart 
shown an Index of Industrial Pr 
duction which rose from 8 to 234, 
gain of 2,925 percent—or 4.2 Be 
cent a year compounded. 

At times stock prices rise at 
faster-than-average rate. For € 
ample, during the period. 1915 * 
1929, the Stock Price Index show 
on Chart 1 went from 35.2 to 195 
—an annual increase of 12.4 | pe 
cent compounded. From 1932 
1952 it increased from 30.2 to 213: 
an annual increase of 9.8 percent. 

One important reason. for 
Spplgghe stest es 
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ck prices is inflation. Most econo- 
sts hold that this occurs when the 
oply of money increases faster 
mn the supply of goods and sery- 
s. “Money” as used in this sense 
ludes bank credit, as well as cur- 
acy. Banks create deposits when 
yy lend money. This converts fu- 
‘€ income to present buying pow- 
which enlarges the demand for 
ods and services and tends to raise 
ces. 
While the inflationary period lasts, 
j porate earnings and dividends ex- 
hid, investors tend to become op- 
nistic and higher stock prices re- 
te 
Under the stimulus of high de- 
nd the production of goods and 
vices tends to increase until it 
ny outstrip the money supply. 
en money becomes “dear” and 
ods cheap; deflation follows. De- 


ion too is reflected in stock prices 
1 dividends. 


Ups and Downs 


he economists’ term for ups and 
s in business is “business cy- 
s.” Since the early years of this 
atury, a great deal of research has 
en done on business cycles. 
in each cycle, there are years in 
ich business “gets better,’ and 
rnings and dividends increase. 
wen come lean years of depression 
en business activity, earnings. and 
vidends decline. Of course, as earn- 


es and dividends increase, stocks 


CHART II 
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ndustrial Dividends Per Share 
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Source: Standard & Poor’s and Cowles Commission data. Year-end yield percentages were 
multiplied by stock prices to derive dividends per share. 


are worth more to investors, and 
prices tend to rise. Likewise, when 
dividends and earnings decrease, 
prices tend to decline. However, in 
spite of deflationary setbacks, the rec- 
ord of 82 years shows that the typical 
holder of a share in a well-estab- 
lished industrial company may hope 
to experience an average increase of 
3.4 percent yearly in the value of his 
holdings. At that rate — without tak- 
ing his dividends into account — the 
market value of his stock would 
double every 21 years. 


Chart II shows per share dividend 
payments, by years, of industrial cor- 
porations since 1871. It strikingly 
illustrates the recurrent rise and fall 


CHART I 
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parable rate of growth because industria 


Industrial Stock Prices 


Geandard & Poor’s Industrial Stock Price Index 1871-1952; Warren M. Persons In- 
trial Production 1871-1918; Federal Reserve 


Board Index of Industrial Production 


' 


rt of i tri i f ascent than over-all economic 
‘chart of industrial production shows a faster rate oF as 1 

_ of the nation pecans of the rapid industrial development of the country in the 

own on the chart. Industrial stock prices in the period prior to 1900 do not 

; 1 stocks then constituted so unimportant 


of dividends discussed above. Note 
the increase in dividend payments 
from $2.45 in 1921 to $6.36 in 1929 
—a gain of 160 percent. This was 
importantly responsible for the rise 
of stock prices from 42.0 to 195.2, 
or by 365 percent. Again, from 1932 
to 1937 dividends increased two-fold 
and stock prices increased five-fold. 
The stock price increases are shown 
in Chart I. 


The reverse condition —a declin- 
ing economy — will be noted in the 
period from 1930 to 1932 when divi- 
dend payments went off by 56.3 per- 
cent and stock prices by 80.4 percent. 
Over the entire period of 82 years, 
the average rise in dividends was 
3.5 percent a year compounded. 


Hopes and Fears of Investors 


Investors are people, not calculat- 
ing machines. They tend to be most 
hopeful when there has been a long 
period of business improvement and 
most gloomy when a recession is well 
advanced. As a result, and to their 
surprise and dismay, they frequently 
overestimate or underestimate the 
value of stocks at times when the 
trend is about to turn. Therefore, 
stock prices often rise more than in- 
creased dividends warrant and fall 
more than the declines in dividends 
justify. 


Chart III on page 30 shows the ef- 
fects of these variations in investor — 
sentiment. It charts the ratio of stock | 
prices to dividends, showing how 
much investors were willing, at dif- 
ferent times, to pay for a dollar of 


dividend income. If stock prices au- 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Many firms are helping 
colleges today, but some 
attach so many strings 
to their gifts that no 
student ever benefits. So 
take heed if you . 


Want To Set 


HEN the Lehigh Portland 
Wcemen Company recently es- 

tablished a $20,000 scholarship 
program at Lehigh University. in 
nearby Bethlehem, Pa., the company 
spelled out the purpose of its phil- 
anthropic gesture in very simple 
English. “Business and industry,” it 
declared, “need broadly trained men 
from which to draw professional, 
administrative and executive person- 
nel. This need can best be met 
_ through higher education offered in 
private schools of broad cultural 
background and with modern tech- 
nical facilities.” 

This statement, expressed in dif- 
ferent ways by hundreds of other 
companies which have established 
_ college scholarships in recent years, 
_ is significant in that it marks a strik- 
ing reversal in the average business- 


By P. H. DONALDSON, Jr. 


man’s attitude toward formal educa- 
tion. There was once a time when 
the self-made tycoon —bruised and 
battered, as he was likely to tell you, 
in the “School-of-Hard-Knocks” — 
regarded the college man as an up- 
start and his book-learning as an out 
and out liability’ in the practical 
world of business. 


Endorse “Book-Learning” 


Today, the pendulum has swung 
far in the opposite direction. Busi- 
ness has not only recognized the 
value of book-learning, it is spend- 
ing more than ever before to help 
deserving youngsters soak up all the 
book-learning possible. 

Experts figure there are now some 
75,000 scholarships, valued at $15 
million annually, available to young 


Up A Scholarship 
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Northwestern Univer’ 


Americans. Business firms, indivic 
ally and collectively, are under 
ing a steadily larger share of t 
total, with the result that toda 
ambitious youngster, if he is qua 
fied and looks hard enough, can u 
ally find the scholarship that w 
send him on the road to a u 
versity degree, now one of the bi 
assurances of prompt and exceedir 
ly well-paid employment! 

It is, of course, a relatively ez 
matter for a business concern, a tra 
association, a labor union or, for tk 
matter, a profitable Nevada va) 
bling house (interestingly enoug 
one of the most public-spirited sc ch 
arship underwriters in recent yea 
te set up an educational progra 
About all the benefactor needs i is U 
cash to underwrite a schol 
and, thus equipped, he can wr. 
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jibility requirements pretty much 
ihis own whim. As might be ex- 
ted, this has led an extraordinar- 
swide variety of scholarships. 
some have been established to pro- 
be specialist-trained personnel for 
poarticular company; some have 
n set up to provide personnel for 
¢entire industry; and some, it is 
rth noting, have been drawn up 
th such outlandish strings attached 
t hardly one youngster in a thou- 
d can benefit from the scholar- 
. He may have a staggering I.Q. 
1 an impressive string of “A” 
des, but be flatly disqualified be- 
ase his name is not Murphy or he 
es not live in the specified pro- 
@quity to a particular railroad! 


Business Scholarships 


Fortunately, most scholarships es- 
blished by business concerns do 
t suffer from unreasonable riders 
d, as a result, they are almost in- 
riably utilized year after year by 
serving youngsters. This year, for 
ample, E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
id Company is giving 19 colleges 
500 each “to help them maintain 
2ir outstanding performance in 
jiining students majoring in chem- 
ry.” Some $600,000 has been au- 
orized for these and other DuPont 
nolarships. Another big scholar- 
ip underwriter, Union Carbide 
d Carbon Corporation, has select- 
24 colleges to share in the com- 
ny’s educational fund, and East- 
an Kodak has set up 17 chemical 
search fellowships and has contrib- 
Fed $1,000 to each participating 
iniversity to finance the studies un- 
‘rtaken by the fellowship recipi- 
its, ; 

)For several years Pepsi-Cola has 


| b 3 benefiting thousands of po- 
mntial Pepsi drinkers. This super 
ational campaign involves schol- 

ip grants amounting to more 


day’s college-minded youngster 
Iso look to trade groups and 
unions for help. To brighten 
iture of the sheep and goat in- 
in the Lone Star State, for 
e, the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Association has set up a 
larship at Texas University pro- 
: r postgraduate work in the 

1. Meanwhile a group of electri- 
itractors around New York 
blished a $55,000 year- 
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ged a nationwide scholarship pro-. 


program -at Columbia 


University. The recipients are sons 
of company pensioners, plus sons of 
members of Local Three of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers. 

While most business - sponsored 
scholarships are frankly designed to 
provide badly - needed personnel, 
there is another important reason for 
the support being given private edu- 
cation these days. It is simply that 
the more industry contributes to the 
nation’s schools and colleges, the less 
they will be influenced, and indeed 
controlled, by government financial 
support. As E. T. Gardner, president 
of the Gardner Board and Carton 
Company of Middletown, Ohio, ex- 
pressed it in a formal statement 
marking the establishment of a per- 
manent scholarship fund, “Our 
scholarships are restricted to private 
non - tax - supported institutions be- 
cause we believe they need the kind 
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morial scholarship, offered annually 
at Illinois Tech in honor of William 
W. Crawford, the late president of 
Edward Valves, Inc. of East Chicago, 
Ind. The purpose of the scholarship: 
“To provide opportunity for young 
men seeking an engineering educa- 
tion.” 


Common Enterprise 


Northwestern University, one of 
the midwest’s principal beneficiaries 
of company-sponsored scholarships, 
now has such grants from Merck and 
Company, Pure Oil, Abbott Labora- 
tories, the Pacific Intermountain 
Express Company, Eli Lilly and 
Company, C. S$. Hammond and Com- 
pany, U. S. Rubber, and Edward 
Don and Company. Explaining 
Northwestern’s extensive participa- 
tion in business-sponsored scholar- 
ships, Dr. J. Roscoe Miller, president 


of support these scholarships pro- 
vide. It is our modest contribution 
to educational freedom, without 
which our other American freedoms 
would not long survive!” = 
Geographically, the opportunities 
for midwestern students are among 
the best in the nation. At the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, for exam- 
ple, business firms this year are un- 
derwriting 27 graduate and under- 
graduate scholarships. In addition, 
they are providing indirect scholar- 
ships for 59 students through Illinois 
Tech’s “work-and-learn plan,” under 
which students spend one semester 
in school, the next working for a 
company to earn money to pay for 
tuition, books, food, lodging and 
other college expenses. 

Another type of educational grant 
‘is the William W. Crawford me- 


HOW BEST TO HELP COLLEGES! 


There is one big problem that confronts many companies which 
would like to contribute their share to private education. Just what 
form of help do the various colleges throughout the country need 
and how can business best assist them in meeting these needs? 

Teday a new organization, sponsored by a group of well-known 
businessmen, is being set up in New York to provide business firms 
with just this kind of essential information. The organization, to be 
called the Council for Financial Aid to Education, will simply collect 
and pass along information; it will neither solicit nor distribute edu- 
cational funds. The group, to be headed by Dr. Wilson Compton, 
former president of the State College of Washington, expects to 
establish New York headquarters by the middle of September. 
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of the university, recently declared, 
“The increasing amount of coopera- 
tion between business and higher 
education in modern America is 2 
sign of a growing national maturity 
that has passed unnoticed by many. _ 
. . . Business and private education 
are but two facets of a great common 
enterprise—the American experi-— 
ment in freedom. The success of this _ 
experiment depends in large part 
upon how effectively these two ele- — 
ments of society work together for 
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‘the common good of our nation and 


humanity at large.” 
DePaul University, 
enjoys several scholarships found 
by labor unions, including the Mill 
Wagon Drivers. Chicago’s seven-year- — 
old Roosevelt College has scholar- — 
ships and other educational grants — 
from such firms as Lane Bryant,Gen- 
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“A IS FOR ATOM” is the 
name of a new, animated 
cartoon movie, sponsored by 
General Electric Co., which 
explains the development of 
atomic energy and its likely 
applications. Star of the film 
is earnest “Dr. Atom.” 


THE THREE natural iso- 
topes of Uranium are de- 
picted as members of the 
Uranium “family” in the full- 
color, 16 mm. movie, which 
is being made available for 
use by business concerns and 
schools in Midwest. 


HUNAN 


TYPICAL of the “families” 
in “Element Town” is the 
family of tin. The cartoon 
film emphasizes the potential 
applications of atomic en- 
ergy in the fields of medi- 
cine, agriculture, and indus- 
try, has no “commercials.” 


ONE APPLICATION of 
atomic energy shows “Private 
Eye -sotopes” (radio - active 
tracer and Geiger counter) 
maintaining uniform thick- 
ness of sheet aluminum. Film 
may be borrowed from G-E 

film library, 840 S. Canal St. 
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eral Foods, National Broadcastit 
Company, Socony Vacuum Oil Cor) 
pany, Commonwealth Edison Cor 
pany, Public Service Company ar) 
the Peoples Gas Light and Col) 
Company, Edward Don and Cor) 
pany, Sears Roebuck and the Co) 
tinental Illinois National Bank a1), 


Trust Company. 


As a matter of fact, most experi 
agree that there is no shortage nS 
college scholarships, but actual 


have been fare to fit the eccentr} 
demands of the donor rather the} 


Another queer scholarship was si 
up by a customs clerk named W:; 
liam Stanislas Murphy. Any worth 
young man can avail himself of 

regular stipend — provided his nami 
is Murphy! And a wealthy lac 

named Mabel Wagnalls Jones ley 
$2.5 million to a fund that woulk 
enable children from the crossroa@ 
town of. Lithopolis, Ohio, (popul® 
tion: 228) to go to college. Ther 
were only 20 people eligible last yez 
and 15 are now receiving schola 
ships. 


Strange Scholarships 


Stories of strange scholarshiy 
would fill a sizable book, but th 
important thing is this: There a 
many scholarships, so in establishin 
one, a company is wise to make sur 
that it can and will be used. Othe 
wise it-may cause more annoyanc 
than good! 


“Businessmen planning to set ui 
scholarships should not attach qual 
fications which make it impossib] 
for schools to participate,” advise 
Paul E. Elicker of the National Edu 
cation Association, which has heac 
quarters in Washington, D. Ga 
mean specific requirements whi 
would deny these scholarships t 
some students who are qualified ac: 
demically. All scholarships should t 
free from obligations, implied « 
otherwise, that may be placed upo 
recipients. One good way of bein 
certain that scholarships will be « 
ceptable i is to refer them to our a 
ciation. Through experience 


(Continued 6 on page 36) 
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Here is a simple four-step plan 
that can help you avoid “phony” 
and borderline compensation claims 
that now rob industry of many 
thousands of dollars annually 


Are You A Victim 


if “Compensationitis”’? 


Harold M. Lambert photo 


By JOHN E. EICHENLAUR., M. D. 


MERICAN business is being 
stuck too often for big settle- 


ments under workmen’s com- 
pensation that aren’t really fair. 
Losses are paid that the worker would 
never have had to suffer himself: loss- 
es for compensation neuroses, for out 
and out fraud and for excessive med- 
ical care. 

To a certain extent, these extra 
costs are an unavoidable part of 
workmen’s compensation. But if you 
understand the problem there are 
several simple steps you can take to 
keep it under control. 

Most “phony” claims aren’t delib- 
erate cheating in any sense of the 
word. Take a typical case — Harvey, 
the truck driver who “sprung” his 
back lifting a piece of pipe. His foot 
slipped slightly on the wet ground, 
nd he complained immediately of 
ntense pain. The doctor checked 
rvey and found typical backstrain, 
ery painful for a few days, but prob- 
sly not bad enough to keep him off 
rk for more than two weeks. 

Two weeks? It was six months be- 


a 


fore Harvey limped into court to 
hear the final judgment on his case 
and he still groaned with every mo- 
tion until a lump sum cash settle- 
ment was granted. Then, he did a 
merry jig and hasn’t had an ache or 
pain since. 


“Case Screams Fraud” 


A case that screams fraud, you say? 
Yes, but there was no fraud. Harvey 
was an insecure, henpecked man. 
Given a compensation check every 
week, he found that he could keep 
his self-esteem without struggling to 
keep up with the rest of the workers. 
And for the first time in years he got 
solicitude and loving care instead of 
cracks of the whip from his wife. 
Before the matter had boiled up to 
the conscious level, his mind had de- 
cided it — Harvey was going to stay 
sick. He had too much to gain — too 
much in emotional values critically 
needed, although in money he was 
really losing. Without the lump sum 


settlement, which let him eat his _ 


a 


cake and have it too, he would be 
totally unable to work today. Really 
unable, not just pretending. 

Probably half the excess compen- 
sation losses paid come from people 
like Harvey. A good share of this 
loss can be prevented by four rela- 
tively simple steps. 

First, prospective employes should 
be screened for personal insecurities 
and certain kinds of family troubles. 
Lack of self-confidence and ambition 
and other evidence of insecurity usu- 


ally can be easily spotted. Nagging © 
wives, unwanted children, and un-— ‘é 


welcome in-laws (or other household 
hangers-on) are compensation poison 
less easily detected. The worker 


really hates to give these people — 


money, but as long as he’s healthy 
he has to do so to get the love and 
respect he needs. When he gets hurt 


on the job, this problem is solved. A — 


few tactful questions about a pros- 


pect’s household, asked in a manner 


which encourages his confidence, — 


will be enough to touch off a reveal- 
(Continued on page 45) 
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THE NATION’S coal, steel and 
electric utility industries could make 
or save many millions of dollars, 
contends Bituminous Coal Research, 
Inc., if open hearth furnaces, which 
now make 89 per cent of U. S. steel, 
were replaced by electric furnaces 
such as this 100-ton “Lectromelt” 
furnace. The research group claims, 
on the basis of a Battelle Memorial 
Institute study, that such a switch- 
over could (1) cut low-carbon steel 
making costs by up to $3.15 per ton, 
(2) increase national electricity out- 
put by 12 per cent, and (3) increase 
coal production by 25 million tons 
a year. Open hearths are fired pri- 
marily with oil; electric furnaces by 
power usually generated from coal. 


_ 
PICTURES don’t lie! This composite photo, says American Waterways Operators, proves our inland 
waterway fleet now dwarfs the biggest ocean liner in lengthwise dimensions. The tow of eight tank 
barges carries 9 million gals., measures 1,170 feet. “Queen Elizabeth” measures 987 feet at water line. 


TOY SALES this year will hit a record- : 
_ breaking $900 million, 10 per cent . nia 
above last year, predicts the Toy Guid- — cow, after ye 
ance Council, which adds that parents 
are now spending about $20 annually © 
on toys for every child under 14. Bar- 
ring a recession, the toy group believes . 17. Some 2,500 dairy cattle will vie for more than $30,000 
retail sales will hit $1. billion by 1954. in prizes, 56 trophies. Daily features will include a aes 
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Now that the shooting war is over, busi- 
ness’ old overseer, the NPA, is convert- 
ing itself into a brand new federal agency 
whose sole job will be to help business. So... 


Meet The Business Services Agency 


HAT has happened to the 

businessman’s old, and not so 

popular, government over- 
yord, the National Production Au- 
thority? Reduced greatly in impor- 
vance by the Eisenhower Administra- 
ion’s policy of relaxing government 
-ontrols over business, what, if any, 
°xcuse can it now have for continu- 
ng after a Korean truce ends nearly 
hree years of active fighting? 

The answer, in a nutshell, is that, 
anlike old soldiers, old government 
agencies never seem to fade away. 
About the time this article appears, 
NPA is scheduled to convert itself, in 
-aterpillar-to-butterfly fashion, into 
1 brand new agency nestled in the 
Commerce Department’s outsized 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. The butterfly will be 
called the Business Services Agency. 


Standby Authority 


The cessation of active hostilities 
did not, of course, eliminate the need 
for a high state of national prepared- 
:. nor for the continuance of gov- 
ernment agencies designed to facili- 
tate it. Congress recognized this in 


se Production Act. With under- 
ng world tensions scarcely affected 
‘ the turn of events, at the very 
ust. standby authority was needed 
new administration. 


oting a year’s extension of the De- 


By JACK ROBINS 


And with DPA extension, Con- 
gress gave the Commerce Depart- 
ment authority to continue NPA, 
which already had been reduced 
from an agency employing thousands 
during the peak of the Korean mo- 
bilization to a skeleton organization 
of something over 300 employes last 
July 1. 

Exercising his authority, Com- 
merce Secretary Sinclair Weeks or- 
dered a 30-day extension of the Fair 
Deal agency, and later — while Con- 
gress was making up its mind on ap- 
propriations for his department — 
extended its life an additional 30 
days. 

However, Weeks had his own 
plans for the agency. While the 
Korean truce looked ever closer as 
he made these plans, the metamor- 
phosis he projected was keyed pri- 
marily to making it an instrument of 
Republican policy toward business. 
There were certain necessary NPA 
functions, such as allocations related 
to defense and atomic energy devel- 
opments, which remained. ‘These, 
though reduced greatly in impor- 
tance, he wanted to continue. For 
the rest, he wanted to adapt and im- 
prove some of the features of the 
old NPA industry advisory commit- 
tees in a way that would carry out 
the Republican determination to 
give business a greater voice in the 
running of the economy. 


a much more compact and efficient 


In short, this was to be more. than 
just a change of name. As Weeks 
described it to a group of business 
executives, “This is not adding 
another leg to the federal centipede. 
This is not enlarging overall bu- 
reaucracy, ... . (but) consolidating 
several related current functions into 
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unit which will produce service that 
will help business to earn more 
money, employ more workers and, 
through a knowledge of better 
methods, to sell more and better 
goods at cheaper prices.” 


Functions Described 


Although he was trimming the 
old ‘Truman budget in virtually 
every other branch of his sprawling 
Commerce Department in keeping 
with economy pledges, Weeks be- 
lieved this new activity deserved 
more than the previous administra- 
tion had devoted to providing serv- 
ice for business. He asked Congress 
for $6 million for the Business Sery- 
ices Agency, which inevitably is des- 
tined, no doubt, to become known | 
by its initials, BSA. The House cut 
the request in half; the Senate in- _ 
creased it to $5.5 million, and in 
the final conference Weeks was given 
a compromise total of $4.2 million. — 

Delay until early August in the © 
decision on funds prevented the _ 
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Commerce Department from making 
detailed plans for BSA, but the $4.2 
million now assures funds for about 
20 industry divisions to carry out the 
new activities envisioned. 

Weeks describes the functions of 
BSA as follows: 

1. Continue production directives 
and allocations of materials for de- 
fense production and atomic energy 
development. ‘These control rem- 
nants will be administered in the 
same fashion as under NPA before 
the switchover. 

2. Service the nation’s industries 
with specific information. 

3. Seek the cooperation of all in- 
dustries in a mobilization base and 
“post attack” program. The Com- 
merce Department hopes to work out 
a system under which industries 
themselves will amass data required 
by the government without the la- 
borious reporting procedures of the 
past. 

4. Keep up to date industry plans 
for a crisis so that operating proce- 
dures and the nucleus of an operat- 
ing agency will be ready for quick 
use in the event of an emergency. 

5. Act as the authoritative voice of 
industry and business, ready to ex- 
press its opinion to the president 
and Congress when called on, re- 
garding both legislation and admin- 
istrative problems. 

In pursuance of the latter objec- 
tive, plans are to install as chairmen 
of the various divisions for iron and 


steel, chemicals, electronics, forest 
products, consumer durables, and 
the like, outstanding executives from 
the industries themselves, to serve 
without compensation for six months 
or a year, with the post being ro- 
tated. 


“4 Business Administration” 


This scheme makes it unnecessary 
for a business man to resign his job 
to serve the government, and allows 
him to continue receiving from his 
company any salary, bonus, pension 
or other benefit without interrup- 
tion. Naturally only men who have 
the reasonably unanimous  confi- 
dence and backing of their industries 
will be appointed. Backing them up 
will be career experts of the Com- 
merce Department, holding jobs 
ranging downward from deputy or 
assistant to the chairman. 

This whole new program is a 
reflection of Weeks’ view that the 
Commerce Department should be 
the businessman’s organization in 
the government, and that business- 
men must take a direct personal in- 
terest in its functions and operations. 


It is also a token of the administra- - 


tion feeling that the business com- 
munity generally has an important 
stake in its success. The department 
feels that no businessman or busi- 
ness group should overlook the op- 
portunity that exists to have their 
views and recommendations on fed- 
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“Stupid receptionist you have, sir. Didn’t even know you were in.” 


COMMERCE 


eral economic policy considered in 
day-to-day operations of government. 

“This is frankly and pridefully a 
business administration,” Assistant 
Commerce Secretary James C. Wor- 
thy commented recently. “If it fails, 
if it does not measure up to its re 
sponsibilities, if it does not provide 
the leadership and inspire the con-| 
fidence of the whole Amercan peo- 
ple, the businessmen and the busi- 
ness community may not have 
another chance in your lifetime or 
mine.” 

This is the basis on which Weeks 
expects the cooperation of business- 
men who are called to service in 
making BSA a successful unit of the} 
Commerce Department and the gov-| 
ernment. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


the Foundation for Better Reading. 
The foundation says the statistics 
were developed after testing the 
reading rate and comprehension abil- 
ity of 2,000 top executives from 100° 
of the nation’s leading business and” 
industrial firms. “Better reading” 
training, the foundation adds, helped 
the slowest executive increase his 
reading speed from 90 to 390 words 
a minute, and the fastest reader to 
increase his speed to 3,600 words a 
minute after a month of home study. 


© Gourmets From All Over — Chi- 
cago’s Blackhawk Restaurant has 
turned a new gimmick for adding to. 
its menu. Recently, it invited Euro- | 
pean and Asiatic consular officials in 
the city to submit their favorite local 
recipe. The result: the addition of 
10 new international dishes: Swedish. 
meat balls, Arroz a la Valenciana 
from Spain, filled parma from Yugo- 
Slavia, cheese croquettes from 
Switzerland, Tourin ou soupe a 
L’oignon from France, Scottish salm-— 
on from Britain, stuffed eggplant _ 
and squash with meat from Israel. 


¢ Accident Losses — Occupational 
accidents in 1952 cost American in- 
dustry $45 per worker, according to_ 
the National Safety Council’s statisti- 
cal annual, “Accident Facts.” The 
1953 edition points out that 15,000 | 
persons were killed and 2,000,000 in-— 
jured while at work in 1952. The 
total time lost as a result of occupa-_ 


tional injuries reached the stagger- 
ing total of 250,000,000 man-days. — 
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Sources of Supply in the 
CHICAGO MARKET 


will be mailed FREE if 


you write at once on your 
letterhead or mail the 
coupon below. 


CHICAGO— 
America’s Most 
Diversified 
/ Source of Supply 
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If you come to Chicago to buy 
or if you order by mail, you need 
this latest directory of manufact- 
urers and wholesalers in Chicago. 

Act at once. The supply is limited. 
Mail this coupon NOW. 


Buyers Guide Division 
The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 


One North La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Please send me free of charge a copy of the 
Buyers Guide and Industrial Directory of Chicago. 


NAME 
FIRM > 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
TITLE 


ZONE STATE 


Your copy of the latest 
edition of this Guide to 
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GET “PERFORMANCE 
FACTS”... FIRST HAND 


See 
IRON FIREMAN 
equipment now 


firing in Chicago 


buildings 


The quickest way to reach a decision 
on new firing equipment is to see 
what it does in actual operation. 
We will gladly arrange for you to 
visit buildings now using IRON 
FIREMAN automatic heating equip- 
ment. You will also get an accurate 
engineering survey of YOUR particular 
firing problems — to tell you 
- exactly what results you can obtain 
with IRON FIREMAN firing . . . 


whether the fuel is gas, oil or coal. 


ABSOLUTELY NO OBLIGATION 


Oil, Coal and Industrial Gas Burners 
Factory-Trained Heating Mechanics 
Full-Time Staff Heating Engineers 

Complete Stock of Replacement Parts 


THE IRON FIREMAN 


IRON FIREMAN 
MFG. CO. 


1105 WEST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Automatic Heating for Plants, 
Office Buildings, Apartments, Stores 
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VEW IV PLASTIC! 


The latest innovation in 
plastic products is a truck 
tank for chemical haulage 
that is expected to save its 
users many thousands of 
dollars. 


Ace iiss reinforced plastic 
transport tank for commercial 
trucking, the first of its kind in this 
country, has been placed in service 
by a Massachusetts firm to haul 
formaldehyde and similar liquid 
chemicals. The tank, described as 
“an entirely new concept in com- 
mercial tank trucking,” is made of 
American Cyanamid Company’s 
“Laminac” polyester resin and fi- 
brous glass reinforcement. It is one 
of the largest one-piece molded 
structures ever made, measuring 
2134 feet long, 6 1/6 feet wide, and 
41/3 feet high, unmounted. 

When fully equipped and mount- 
ed on a trailer, the tank weighs only 
7,025 pounds, 3,600 pounds less 
than a steel tank. The weight 
savings, according to the trucking 
firm, should increase the payload 
on a run between Springfield, Mass., 
and Montreal, for example, by 


$32.28 per run without exceedin 
the 50,000 pound over-the-roa) 
weight limit. Based on two loac 
per week between these two point! 
the yearly payload increase woul 
amount to $3,357.12. 

Another advantage of the plast. 
tank is that no special lining is rr 
quired, as in the case of a steel tan] 
Also the plastic tank is highly rT 
sistant to corrosion, requires le 
maintenance, and, if a leak deve 
ops, it can be patched with resi 
and glass at a small cost. 

In recent tests conducted to d 
termine the tank’s strength und 
severe driving conditions, the tar 
was filled with 27,430 pounds | 
water and measured for strain 
sistance by strain gauges and % 
celerometers attached to its surfac 
Then the chassis was twisted uni 
one rear wheel was lifted clear | 
the ground. For a road test tl 
tank was raced over a rough if d.: 
stretch and over rough and smoo} 
paved roads. During these tests, t] 
highest bending stress reached W 


material of 20, 000 ‘pounds E 
square inch. ~~ ae 
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ethod of compensation. In 1950 
‘was up to 10 per cent, and in the 
ost recent survey it had risen to 
per cent. About half the compa- 
es that now compensate their direc- 
*§ on a retainer basis, the annual 
vy ranges from $1,000 to $2,500, and 
¢a number of instances it is as high 
$5,000 — plus the added induce- 
rent of a fee for attending board 
eetings. 
IYhere is no question about the 
pprovement in the earnings of 
yard members over the past 15 
ars. ‘The most common fee paid in 
138 was $20, while a third of the 
ympanies surveyed paid fees of $100, 
‘d another 16 per cent paid $50. 
ees this year range as high as $500 
meeting for one company, and in 
ost cases directors are reimbursed 
* expenses incurred in attending 
eetings. One other interesting find- 
z of the NICB study is the fact 
at, although one out of every five 
rporate board directors is, or rep- 
eents, a substantial shareholder, the 
jock holdings of the average direc- 
rare still relatively small and stock 
wnership, itself, is seldom a_ pre- 
quisite to serving on corporate 
pards. 


| Electric Furnace Output — The 
merican Iron and Steel Institute re- 
prts that electric furnace produc- 
pn of steel in the first six months of 
53 attained not only a record ton- 
ge rate but also a record high per- 
mtage of total steel output. The 
. furnaces made over 4.2 mil- 


stings in this period, or 34.5 per 
wnt more than one year earlier, com- 
sred with an increase of 29 per cent 
total steel production. The elec- 
-c furnace output constituted 7.3 
*r cent of all steel made against 7.0 
*r cent in the corresponding part 
| 1952. 

/Of the electric furnace output, in 
je first five months, about 52 per 
jt was carbon steel. This fact may 
lrprise many who long have be- 
pved that electric furnaces are pri- 
rily producers of alloy steel. 
(hile alloy production in electric 
rmaces continues to increase, the 
ing position of carbon steel in 
ype of equipment is in marked 
mtrast with the situation during 
wld War II and previously. In the 


nenet tons of ingots and steel for © 
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EVERY YEAR 
| THROW AWAY 
OLD FANS / 
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Ever Hear of Conwe y 


If you did, you wouldn’t throw away electric fans worth many dollars 
and buy so many new fans each season. 

We are Chicago's largest FAN SERVICE STATION — the only com- 
pany of its kind that makes “big business” of reconditioning all types 
of electric fans and Air Conditioners. Our trained men, special equip- 
ment and volume of work enable us to dismantle and repair electric 
fans scientifically and economically. 


For instance, for $4.75 your 16” fan can be completely overhauled 


and guaranteed to run satisfactorily for one year with our 10-POINT 


SERVICE PLAN. Larger fans slightly higher. 

On AIR CONDITIONERS we have a SERVICE PLAN that includes pick 
up — new filter — cleaning — oiling — storage and delivery for 
only $46.50. 


ELIMINATE ALL FAN PROBLEMS 


DIRTY, WORN fans in the base- 
ment. 


insurance and delivery. 


Phone today and get all the many 
details of this COMPLETE SERV- 
ICE. 


satisfactorily every year, 
many air conditioners. Our grow- 
ing customer list reads like a 
who’s who of Chicago’s leading 
companies. 


AUTHORIZED FACTORY SALES AND SERVICE 
DISTRIBUTOR TO Call MOnroe 6-9334 


THE COMMERCIAL AND a 
INDUSTRIAL TRADE » Air Condtionas 


If it circulates air we sell 
and service it — 


Don’t throw away or store your 


Our 10 POINT SERVICE 
includes FREE pick up, storage, 


We recondition thousands of fans _ 
plus — 
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STEEL 


To your specifications 


e ANNEALED AND TEM- 
PERED SPRING STEEL 


e ELECTRIC WELDED 
STEEL TUBING 


e ELECTRO GALVANIZED 
STRIP STEEL 


e COLD AND HOT 
ROLLED SHEETS 


e COLD AND HOT 
ROLLED STRIP 


@ FLAT WIRE 


SLITTING ©@® EDGING 
SHEARING 


Phone COrnelia 7-8000 


for Better Steel Plus Better Service 


BONNEKAMP ARBUCKLE 
AND 
BURGE STEEL CORP. 
9257 N LARAMIE AVE. 
SKOKIE, ILL. (Chicago Suburb) 


CULLMAN 


Sprockets and 
Roller Chain 


Cullman Sprockets and Roller Chain 
are superior because of 56 years of 
specialization in designing and 
producing power transmission units. 
he Cullman reputation for quality 
is nation-wide. Sprocket require- 
ments often filled quickly from 
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electric furnace, carbon has exceeded 
alloy output every year since 1946 
despite the big increase in alloy steel 
demand since mid-1950. 

Although expansion in capacity 
continues far larger in open hearths, 
on a tonnage basis, than in electrics, 
the latter now constitute 8.7 per 
cent of total steelmaking capacity, 
against 1.9 per cent in 1938. Electric 
furnace capacity at the beginning of 
this year was 10.2 million tons of 
steel a year, against less than 1.5 
million in 1938. Open hearth capac- 
ity meanwhile rose to 102.7 million 
tons from 71.5 million. 


e Mortgage Credit Up—Despite re- 
ports of a shortage of mortgage 
credit, the total volume of mortgage 
lending by savings and loan associa- 
tions reached a new record of $3,738,- 
000,000 during the first six months of 
this year. So reports the United States 


The Old Market Debate 


(Continued from page 17) 


tomatically reflected dividend pay- 
ments, this would be a straight line 
— since $1 of dividend income would 
always sell at the same price. 

Actually, while dividends are low 
near the bottom of a depression, in- 
vestor sentiment may be even lower. 
When business is poor and earnings 
and dividends are down, investors 
tend to pay only a low price for $1 
of dividends because they fear things 
are going from bad to worse. 

And when business has been 
booming for a long time and still 
seems on the upgrade, investors tend 
to pay higher and higher prices for 
each dollar of income, just when a 
bit of caution might seem appropri- 
ate, because they take the too-hope- 
ful view that the sky is the limit. 

With rare exceptions the price of 
$1 of dividends has tended to range 
(over the past 82 years) from about 
$12 at the bottom of a declining 
market to more than $30 at the top 
of a rising market. It is inconsistent 
and illogical that high prices for 
dividends should be paid when stocks 
are vulnerable to decline, and low 
prices when stocks offer little risk, 
but that is a fact of the market. 

A period of great increase in the 
market evaluation of dividends oc- 


curred in the ’20s. Reflecting the 


optimism of the times, the price paid 
for $1 of dividends increased from 
$14 in 1920 to $32 in 1929. Again, 
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Savings and Loan League, whim 
adds that the first half figure wa 
nearly 22 per cent above the mort 
gage lending volume for the simila 
1952 period. Of the total amoun 
loaned thus far this year, an esti 
mated $1,211,000,000 or 32.4 pe 
cent was devoted exclusively to th 
financing of new residential construc 
tion, also an all-time high for a half 
year period. 

Meanwhile, the Institute of Lif 
Insurance reports an increase re 
mortgage lending by life com 
panies. The life insurance companieé 
took on $2,144,000,000 of new mort 
gages during the first half of 1953, a 
compared with $1,973,000,000 durin; 
the same 1952 period. This year’ 
mortgage total fell, however, beloy 
the first six months figures for 195] 
which totalled $2,915,000,000 for th 
life firms. 


after the deep depression of the earl 
30s, and as confidence in the bus: 
ness recovery was developing, th 
price of $1 of dividends increase 
from $11 in 1932 to $34 in 1937. — 


An interesting point revealed b 
these figures is that the average pric 
paid for a dollar of dividends ove 
a long period of years is about $2( 
giving an investment return of 
per cent a year. 


It would therefore follow, in 
general way, that when stocks a1 
selling below $20 for each $1 of div 
dends, they are, historically, price 
on the low side, and when they ai 
priced above $20 for each $1 of dit 
dends, they are — based on history 
priced on the high side. Or in ter 
of yields, above 5 per cent tends 
be a fair buy and below 5 per ce 
tends to be dear. 


As shown earlier, the average a 
nual increase in stock values due 
growth factors is about 3 per cer 
Add this to the average divider 
return of 5 per cent, and the res 
is 8 per cent. This means that t 
investor who buys stocks at an av 
age price (and yield), and reinves 
his dividends as they accumulate, « 
average should about double I 
funds in nine years —a highly inte 
esting and little publicized fact 
stock investment. 


Naturally, if the investor buy: 
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years of low price levels and result- 
ing high yields— 1949, 1942, 1938, 
1932, 1921 — he clearly betters his ex- 
perience; and if he buys in years of 
high prices and corresponding low 
yields — 1946, 1937, 1929—he wors- 
ens his experience. 

The impact of taxes varies with 
the size of the investor’s total income, 


how often profits are realized, and | 


the extent to which securities whose 
dividends are not taxable as income 
are used. 


Discussion up to this point has 
centered on factors that might be ex- 
pected to affect the values and prices 
jof all stocks alike: long-term growth 
of the country, ups and downs of the 
business cycle and variations in in- 
’vestor sentiment. 


However, not all stock prices move 
wvith the general trends. Nearly half 
Ithe stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange declined in 1952 
while the general market, as meas- 
wired by the Dow-Jones Industrial 
\Average, moved up by 8.4 per cent. 
MAnd in 1951 one out of three stocks 
I1eclined while the Average rose 14.3 
per cent. Such movements are caused 
bby factors affecting particular indus- 
ery groups or individual issues. 


Differing Incomes 


Investors are willing to pay more 
‘or $1 of dividends from some groups 
of stocks than from others. That is 
why, at the end of 1952, sugar stocks 
yielded 10.9 per cent, agricultural 
‘mplement stocks 7.9 per cent, paper 
stocks 5.2 per cent and can manufac- 
‘uring stocks 3.1 per cent. 


The market is entirely logical in 
outting different prices on the divi- 


ly, the more nearly certain a divi- 
lend return is, the greater its worth. 
The more uncertain the dividend 
yield the lower the intrinsic worth 
of the stock. The prices investors are 
willing to pay per dollar of dividends 
often vary with the “quality” of the 
dividends. And the “quality” of divi- 
dends in turn depends on the cyclical 
character of the business, the debt 
fload of the company on which in- 
Lerest must be paid before dividends, 
the existence of preferred stocks with 
a prior claim on earnings, and other 
ctors that make the payment of 


| Sif a company is able to pay only 
to the holder of each share this 
but because of the rapid growth 


ends from various groups. Obvious- | 
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CHART III 


i 


Ratios of Industrial Stock Prices.to pesiene: I 


' 
Source: Cowles Commission Industrial Yield Expectations 1871-1937; Moody’s Industrial | 
Stocks 1938-1952; Macauley Bond Yield Index 1871-1935; Moody’s Bond Yields 1936-1952. 


For comparative purposes the ratio of industrial stock prices to dividends (i.e., the price 
of $1 of dividends) is shown together with a chart of inverted bond yields. 


The similar cycles in stocks and bonds should be noted. The trends of bond prices and 
long-term interest rates have some effect on stock prices and on the price per dollar of 
dividends. But these effects are apparent only over a very long term and are usually less 
important than the cyclical variations that carry the ratios of prices to dividends between 


about 12 and above 30. 


of its business and assets may pay 
more in years to come, it is a 
“growth” company — as long as these 


factors are present. One of the best 
_ indications of a “growth” company 


is the retention of a substantial part 
of true earnings for needed. invest- 
ment in the growing production fa- 
cilities of the company. The higher 
the portion of earnings profitably 
reinvested in the business, the 
greater the presumption of growth. 
Immediate return is lowered, but 
eventual income, and hence value, 
may be greater in succeeding years. 

The prospect of greater dividends 
in the future is worth money, and 
many investors are willing to pay for 
it. However, these stocks are par- 
ticularly shining marks for over-en- 


thusiastic investors during periods 


of rapidly rising earnings and stock 
prices. Thus, they are apt to suffer 
severe price declines in falling mar- 
kets. ‘The investor is wise and for- 
tunate who can invest in real 
“growth” stocks after such a decline 
— but an error in the timing of a 
purchase may not be too tragic~if 
the stock is held for a long term 
and the growth phase continues. 
Variations in business and finan- 
cial conditions and governmental ac- 


‘tivities bear unevenly on- various 


industry groups and individual cor- 
porations. These influences, in addi- 
tion to such factors as especially 
brilliant operation (or the reverse), 


often cause widely diverse market 
movements of various groups and in- 
dividual stocks. In every rising mar- 
ket a number of stocks far outstrip 
the averages, some barely hold the 
pace, and still others actually de-) 
cline. In every falling market some 
issues, with good reason, fall far more 
than the averages, others move with 
the market, and some resist decline} 
or even. rise. 

These cross-currents are the source 
of the term “selective markets.” They 
are also the source of the investor’s 
problem of selection. 


Rewards of Selection 


To see the potential maximum re- 
wards of selection one can assume: 
the perfect use of two different meth-! 
ods of investing — accomplishments 
cbviously impossible in actual prac- 
tice, but instructive as examples. 

Hypothetical investor “A” began! 
with $96 and exercised perfect tim- 
ing in purchases and sales from 1915) 
to date. It is assumed that he could 
buy and sell the Dow-Jones Indus: 
trial Average. Had he sold at every 
major top in the market and bought 
at every important bottom, his $96 
would have grown to $101,908 ($1, 
062 per dollar invested), a gain of 
20.1 per cent a year compound 
The results are shown in the ta 
on the following page. _ a 

Hypothetical investor “B” beg 


= 
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Perfect Market Timing Since 1915 


—— Bought —— —— Sold —— Albert Soglin 
Number of ; Amount Amount 
Date . Shares Price* Invested Date Price* Received APPLIED MATHEMATICS 
jan. 1915 13, 54.63 $ 96 Nov. 1916 110.15 $ 193 
ec. 1917 3 65.95 198 Nov. 1919 119.62 359 —— 
Aug. 1921 By 63.90 351 Mar. 1923 105.38 580 
Det. 1938 654 85.76 579 Sept. 1929 381.17 2,573 e Special courses for engineers, 
vuly 1932 62 41.22 2,556 Mar. 1937 194.40 12,053 technicians, executives 
Mar. 1938 129 98.95 12,072 Nov. 1938 158.41 19,326 
Apr. 1939 159 121.44 19,309 Sept. 1939 155.92 24,791 @ Problems in pure and applied 
Apr. 1942 266 92°92 24,717 May 1946 212.50 56,525 mathematics 
vune 1949 349 161.60 56,398 Dec. 1952 292.00 101,908 | 


*Dow- -Jones Industrial Average is used as price of shares, 


Hugh W. Long and Company. 


Figures based on a study by 


$e 


swith $100 in the same year. He kept 
uis funds continuously invested — 
was never out of the market — but 
was able always to be in the group 
of securities that did best in the 
market. His $100 would be swollen 
to $379 million ($3.79 million per 
dollar invested), an increase of 49.0 


ithetical, but impossible. Mere mor- 
tals cannot bring to investment a 


stock prices have been discussed 
here. ‘There are others. In selecting 
individual stock issues the number 
of factors to be considered increases 
many-fold. They include: impact of 
taxes, effect of labor and wage de- 
velopments, intra- as well as inter- 
industry and foreign competition, 


approaching the problem of apprais- 
ing and analyzing various groups 


Perfect Industry Selection Since 1915 


@ Individual Instruction 
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pper cent a year compounded. He did _ tariffs, raw material problems, mar- Industrial Problems 
mot select unusual industries and did keting and merchandising consider- 
2 . = ; 4 7 Industrial Plants Grade Separations 
mo fast trading. The average dura- ations, diversification of plant and akon Bachan, 
ition of each of his holdings was 19 product, attention paid to product culmea Tunnels 
months. research. These are just a few of the PowarePlonts Municipals Werks 
Such results are not only hypo- many subjects to be considered when ie 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 


foresight comparable to the perfect and individual stocks that make up | ebb cts = 
whindsight on which these results are the stock market. When one turns 
bbased. But even within the limits of to the further problem of construct- 
normal human intelligence, the re- ing and supervising an appropriate SEeley 3-2765 
sults of selection, as compared with list of securities to meet certain in- ' 
(those of timing, can eke: sub- vestment aims and objectives under THE HAINES COM PANY 
stantial. given and assumed conditions, the CONTRACTORS 

Only a few of the major factors scope of study and investigation may 
vaffecting the broader fluctuations of be greatly amplified. FOR 


VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 


- —— Bought —— —— Sold —— 
Number of Amount Amount MATERIAL CONVEYING 
| Date Shares Industry Price* Invested Date Price* Received WELDING 
1/15 37 Automobile Bee 100 1/16 14 $ 514 
1/16 4 Steel 107 428 6/17 156 622 % 
6/17 35 Automobile iy 606 1/19 57 2,002 1931 W. LAKE ST. » CHICAGO 12 
12/19 43 Dep’t Stores 46 1,982 1/2225 69 Past 
11/22 40 Util. Hold. 72 2,892 12/24 ae 5,364 
12/24 148 Automobile 36 5,343 10/25 75 11,144 
| 10/25 320 Agric. Mach. 35 11,136 12/27 91 ae 
I! 12/27 291 Mail Order 100 29,129 11/28 273 re FFICE MANAGERS 
!] 11/28 207 Util. Hold. 382 78,991 9/29 763 157,962 
ce ee hae 
| & kK j099 ? ’ 
6733 97'293 nite Aes 53 1,451,988 11/35 117 3,182,364 Save Storage Space 
43,121 Copper 74 3,182,330 1/37 160 6,886,424 mind 
59,009 Aviat. Mfrs. 117 6,886,350 11/38 134 7,901,305 
68,409 Air Trans. 116 7,901,240 1/40 174 11,930,530 Save Money 
123,249 Cement 97 11,930,503, 7/41 102 12,509,774 
89,100 Air Trans. 140 12,509,640 7/43 308 27,424,980 Payroll - Correspondence Vouchers 
166,212 Tire & Rubber 165 27,424,980 7/44 194 ree Invoices and All Other Office Records 
275,505 Dep’t Stores ae ese oe 2 as ee ay Bound on Your Premises 
Cement 1V99, AND 
; 633.296 Oil 163 87,075,806 12/47 170 B08 1,871 Call or Write 
ee ee ce a 
178 ,250, Bf 5768, 
= 05 aancs eles ae 288,768, 496 12/ 52 166 SE 452, 337 MAHER FILING SYSTEMS 
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Each year more than 500 trade shows, markets or 
other organized wholesale selling events are held in Chi- 
cago contributing most substantially to annual sales totals, 
to employment and purchasing power. 


Your Association organized the first trade shows held 
in our city and has conducted an aggressive trade show 
program ever since. 


Over one-half million buyers will attend Chicago- 
held trade shows this year. The money they spend and 
the orders they place help your business. 


This work deserves your support through your dues 
and services on appropriate Association committees. 


The Association also works for civic and business improve- 
ment and to provide direct services to members. / 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY 


One North La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ilinois Franklin 2-7700 
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ee. in the Chicago Area 


NVESTMENTS in industrial 

plants in the Chicago area totaled 
$8,088,000 in August compared with 
$37,380,000 in August, 1952. Total 
investments for the first eight months 
of 1953 stood at $94,633,000 com- 
pared with $144,274,000 in the same 
period in 1952. These figures in- 
clude expenditures for the construc- 
ition of new industrial plants, ex- 
sansions of existing buildings, and 
the acquisition of land or buildings 
dor industrial purposes. 


° American Can Company is plan- 
ming two large projects in the Chi- 
cago area. The first is a 234,000 
square foot warehouse adjacent to 
the Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad. 
‘Graham, Anderson, Probst and 
yWhite, architect; Sherman Olson, 
rzeneral contractor. The second is a 
darge research laboratory which will 
ibe located near the town of Lisle in 
‘DuPage County. 


ve FE. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company, Chemical Division, East 
Chicago, is expanding its plant for 
ithe manufacture of freon fluorinated 
hydrocarbon compounds for the re- 
ifrigeration and aerosol industries. 


© Stewart-Warner Electric Divi- 
sion of the Stewart-Warner Corpora- 
jtion is constructing a 77,000 square 
ifoot addition to its plant at 1300 N. 
(Kostner avenue. The building will 
é utilized for the production of elec- 

ronic apparatus. Olsen and Urbain, 
rchitect. 


e E. J. Brach and Sons, candy 
lanufacturer, is adding approxi- 
mately 80,000 square feet of floor 
area to its plant. 


© Fansteel Metallurgical Corpera- 
North Chicago, is adding a fac- 
y buifding to its plant. The new. 


Industrial 
Developments 


building will be a two-story structure 
which will contain 25,000 square feet 
of floor area. A. Epstein and Sons, 
Inc., engineer; Haglund and Ames, 
Inc., general contractor. 


¢ Darling and Company, 4201 S. 
Ashland avenue, is adding a three- 
story reinforced concrete addition to 
its fertilizer plant. Stanton and Rock- 
well, architect. 


© Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
Inc., East Chicago, is adding a 25,000 
square foot shop building to its 
plant. 


¢ Wine Corporation of America, 
3737 S. Sacramento avenue, is erect- 
ing a 25,000 square foot addition to 
its plant. 


¢ Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa., is erecting a plant, which 
will contain principally office and 
storage space, in the 6600 block on 
West Irving Park road. 


e Naylor Pipe Company, 1230 E. 
92nd street, is erecting an addition 
to its plant. Abell-Howe Company, 
general contractor. 


¢ Campbell Soup Company is com- 
pleting an 18,000 square foot addi- 
tion to its plant at 2550 W. 35th 
street. Battey and Childs, engineer; 
Campbell-Lowrie-Lautermilch Cor- 
poration, general contractor. 


¢ Andrew Corporation, 363 E. 75th 
street, is constructing a plant which 


will house the entire operations of 
the company. The new structure will 
be located in Orland Park. The An- 
drew Corporation manufactures co- 
axial cables and air pumps. 


e Paramount Die Mold Company, 
4034 N. Kolmar, has expanded its 
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plant. The company is a molder of 
plastic products. 


e Nagel - Chase Manufacturing 
Company, 2813 N. Ashland avenue, 
is erecting a branch plant at the cor- 
ner of Kilbourn avenue and Cort- 
land street adjacent to the C.M. St. P. 
& P. Railroad. 


¢ Diebel Die and Manufacturing 
Company, 2701 W. Irving Park road, 
is constructing a 10,000 square foot 
addition to its plant. The company 


| manufactures special machinery and 


punch presses. 


| © Chicago Powdered Metal Prod- 


/ ucts Company, Schiller Park, is erect- 


ing a 10,000 square foot building on 
25th avenue. 


@ Great Lakes Solvents, Inc., 2530 
Bloomingdale avenue, is erecting a 
denatured alcohol plant at 8000 W. 
71st street, Bedford Park. 
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e Illinois Creamery Supply Com- 
pany, 717 S. Damen avenue, is add- 
ing 14,000 square feet of floor area to 
its plant at 4100 N. Rockwell street. 
The Rockwell Street plant houses 
the paper division of the company 
which manufactures cartons for the 
dairy and creamery industry. 


e Briskin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 4243 W. Ogden avenue, sheet 
metal fabricators, is erecting a manu- 
facturing plant at 2400 S. Kildare 
avenue. 


¢ Durkee Famous Foods, subsidi- 
ary of the Glidden Company, is add- 
ing to its food shortening plant at 
2670 N. Elston avenue. Everett F. 
Quinn and Associates, architect. 


e Kelite Products, Lincolnwood, 
is making an addition to its plant 
which produces chemical cleaning 
compounds. Sessions Engineering 
Company, engineer. 


You Can Learn To Relax 


(Continued from page 15) 


relaxing parts of the body not used 
in present work, while needed parts 
keep going. Golf offers many ex- 
amples of differential relaxing. The 
professional instructs the golfer to 
keep one arm loose, the other taut on 
certain strokes. A housewife using 
the vacuum cleaner can keep one 
side of her body relatively relaxed. 
From time to time she can shift the 
cleaner to the other hand and give 
the other side an opportunity to 
relax while she works. 

It is seldom necessary to “work all 
over,” yet most people do. Daily 
practice in differential relaxing is 
useful for developing habits of re- 
laxed working, loose and easy. Right 
now, for instance, the. chances are 
that you could relax both legs con- 
siderably without your thinking 


_ability being diminished in the least. 
Could you? Well, try relaxing them 


for a while and find out! 

The best time to relax is before 
one becomes tensed. Ordinarily it 
does not occur to a person to relax 
until he is already tied up in knots. 
And once in a tensed condition, it 
is doubly difficult to slow down. 

Stresses are usually powerful causes 
of tenseness. Using stress-producing 


situations as signals to think and act 


‘ 


calmly makes it possible for people 
to relax when they need to most. 
Here are some examples of this 
mental “rolling with the punch”: 
Having to jump from a high-flying 
airplane is a situation filled with 
stress. Paratroopers have been 
trained to relax just before they 
make a jump into wide open space. 
This enables them to avoid the ner- 
vous excitement that might cause 
fatal errors. 
A salesman found it embarrassing 
to talk business with strangers. He 
made a practice of relaxing just be 
fore opening a conversation with a 
prospect. Stutterers have had their 
speech improved by looking upon it 
as a signal to be calm and relax 
throat and jaw when they start to 
talk. A young mother who used 


baby cry, changed after she looked 
upon the cry as a signal to be calm 
and relax. 

Many people who were ill at ease 
and embarrassed at social affairs 
have found great help from signaling 
themselves to be calm and relaxec 
just before entering a social group 

There are many other stress-pro 
ducing situations which cause les 
tenseness when the person uses ther 
as signals to relax: going to the den 
_tist, being criticized; being 
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*,.»Well done, 
AMERICA” 


GEORGE M. HUMPHREY 


Secretary of the Treasury 


“Few things in America contribute more importantly to national security 
than the Payroll Savings Plan—the vehicle through which millions of 
employed men and women build security, counteract inflation and create 
a reserve of future purchasing power by their monthly investment in 
U. S. Savings Bonds. Credit for this outstanding influence in our lives 
is due largely to a team that is typically American... far-sighted business 
executives who have made the Payroll Savings Plan available to the 
employees of 45,000 companies...8,000,000 Payroll Savers... pub- 
lishers of more than 500 business magazines and the management of the 
other advertising media who contribute generously of their space and 
time...the Advertising Council and advertising agencies who give 
freely of their skills. To these and to all who have a part in building the 
Payroll Savings Plan, the U. S. Treasury Department welcomes this 
opportunity to say, “Well done, America.” 


Do you know— 


* on May 1, 1953, the cash value of Series E Bonds out- 


standing —the kind bought by Payroll Savers—reached a 


new record high—$35.5 billion—$1 billion more than the 
value of E Bonds held on May 1, 1951, when E Bonds com- 


menced to mature. 


+ cash sales of Savings Bonds, all series, during the first 
four months of 1953 totaled $1,741,273,000—22% above 
those of the first four months of 1952. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 


COMMERCE MAGATINE 


« of the approximately $6.7 billion E Bonds which had 


come due up to the end of April, 1953, $5.1 billion, or 


75% were retained by their owners beyond maturity. 


* every month, nearly 8,000,000 Payroll Savers purchase 
about $160,000,000 in Series E Bonds. 


For assistance in installing a Payroll Savings Plan, or 
building participation in an existing Plan, write to Savings 
Bond Division, U. S. Treasury Department, Suite 700, 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 
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IF IT’S MOV 


Youre on the 
Right Road 


when you 


ship 


WABASH 


BLE, WE’LL MOVE IT! 


140 feet of trouble... that’s 
what this steel column looked 
like to Continental Foundry 
and Machine Co., the manu- 
facturer, and to Aluminum 
Company of America, the 
consignee, when the problem 
of shipping it arose. But with 
“kid-glove” handling by Wa- 
bash, the 125-ton brute was 
delivered as uneventfully as 
the morning mail. 


Your shipping problem may 
be entirely different (most 
everyone’s is!), but when you 
let Wabash handle it, you can 
breathe easier for two big 
reasons. First, Wabash has suc- 
cessfully moved a wide variety 
of “difficult” shipments. 


And second, among shippers 
generally, Wabash enjoys an 
excellent reputation for de- 
pendable performance. 


Let Wabash handle it! Ask 
your Wabash representative! 


P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


well-off financially to win a college 
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pointed, being in an accident, saying 
“No,” facing any danger or emer- 
gency. 

You will be amazed how much in- 
ner power of relaxing you have, once 
you develop it by using signals which 
remind you to let down and take 
things loose and easy — not just for 
the next 10 minutes, but until relax- 
ing has become a lifetime habit. 


Want to Set up Scholarship ? 


(Continued from page 20) 


know what will be acceptable to 
youth and to the schools.” 

While big business predominates 
in the commendable field of schol- 
arship underwriting, the most fasci-' 
nating educational program of ali is 
doubtless that set up shortly after the 
war by one, Harold Smith, operator 
of the Harold’s Club in Reno, Nev., 
one of the nation’s biggest and best 
heeled gambling casinos. Smith and 
his brothers have established 27 four- 
year scholarships, worth $1,000 an- 
nually, at the University of Nevada, 
a relatively small institution where 
about 10 per cent of the students are 
reputed to be financed in some de- 
gree by profits from the gambling 
industry. 

Benefactor Smith has philoso- 
phized at length about his extensive 
aid-to-education program, of whichi 
his fellow Nevadans are justifiably! 
proud. Recently, Smith, who never 
finished high school, explained his 
program in these words, “There are 
a lot of good minds hidden away in 
the mining camps and ranches, 
Given a chance at the right kind of] 
education, some of them may do a 
lot for the state some day. You don’t 
know what college'means unless you 
miss it!” 

Which, it can scarcely be argued, 
reflects pretty much the views of 
many of Smith’s colleagues in th 
more conservative fields of free en: 
terprise. As Illinois Tech Dean Dea. 
kins puts it, “Thirty years ago a high 
school graduate probably had to b 


degree. Not too many scholarship: 
were available, and earning enougl 
money by part-time work was ver 


not prevent any qualified persor 
from earning a college degree.” 

Above all, the increasing number 
of business - sponsored scholarship 
have played a significant part in thi! 
major change in educational oppor 
tunities in America. + i 
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ransportation 
and Traffic 


YCREASES in rates and charges 
of the Railway Express Agency, 
c., authorized on July 29, 1953, by 
e Interstate Commerce Commis- 
mM in its report in Ex Parte No. 
5, Increased Express Rates and 
varges, 1953, became effective 
wursday, August 20, 1953. The rate 
ke averages about 15 per cent and 
ll yield the agency approximately 
5 million additional revenue an- 
1ally. First class 100-pound rates 
ere increased 20 per cent subject 
a maximum of $1.04. Second class 
tes will remain at 75 per cent of 
e increased first class rates. The 
inimum charge was boosted to 
.80 per shipment. The table below 
ows the previous first class express 
tes and those which became effec- 
ve August 20 on various weighted 
ipments of 100 pounds and less 
om Chicago, Ill., to Michigan City, 
d., St. Louis, Mo., Kansas City, 
io, New York, N. Y., and San 
-ancisco, Cal. 


‘Government Sells Federal Barge 
nes: Sale of the government-owned 
nland Waterways Corporation, 
»erators of the Federal Barge Lines, 

a private interest was announced 
cently by Secretary of Commerce 
mclair Weeks. The Federal Water- 


ays Corporation of Delaware, a 


ew and wholly-owned subsidiary of 
e St. Louis Shipbuilding and Steel 
ompany, purchased the barge line 


4 (Rates in Cents) 


for $9,000,000. The sales agreement 
requires (1) adequate provision for 
transporting less carload and _ less 
bargeload shipments and the active 
solicitation of such shipments; (2) 
maintenance of joint rates with rail 
carriers; (3) arrangements for inter- 
line traffic with other transportation 
services; and (4) transportation serv- 
ice in designated districts and divi- 
sions with specified minimum trips. 
Secretary Weeks’ announcement 
said: “The sale is a good business 
transaction for the taxpayers. It not 
only will add a substantial sum to 
the U. S. Treasury but it also will 
place the property where for the first 
time it will yield annual tax revenues 
to the government. The sale is a 
good thing for the users of the sys- 
tem, particularly those shipping less- 
than-bargeload freight. We made 
provision in the contract for cargo 
service substantially similar to that 
furnished now.” The announcement 
continues: “From 1939 through 1952, 
the system piled up losses totalling 
$9,749,000, losing money in 12 of the 
14 years. We liquidated a govern- 
ment-operated system in which losses 
over the years had been made up by 
the taxpayers and we have obtained 
for the public the highest sales price 
ever offered for it.” The government 
will continue to operate the Federal 
Barge Lines until the Interstate 
Commerce Commission issues tem- 


20, 1953. 
ased Ist class rates 


ey 


‘effective August 20, 1953. 


ichi i San Fran- 
; Michigan St. Louis Kansas New York é 
DS. eagiiad: Mo. City, Mo. N. Y. cisco, Cai. 
+ * § * § * § * § * § 
5 56 180 
156 180 156 180 156 180 156 180 15 
2 156 180 156 180 156 180 161 184 194 217 
156 180 163 187 175 201 193 220 259 ri 
170 196 211 245 241 279 289 328 453, ‘ 
210 245 292 343 353, 410 450 507 776 83 
Zoe 293 373 440 464 541 609 687 1099 ne 
290 341 454 537 575 672 769 866 1422; 15 


class rates, including 6 cents per shipment additional charge, in effect prior to 


of 


MOVING 

STORAGE 

PACKING 
Extimates Without Obligation 


ALL PHONES 


Plaza 2-4000 


Local and Nationwide Moving 
Agent for Allied Van Lines 


Complete Commercial Services 
® Personnel Moving 
® Office Removals 
®@ Merchandise Storage 
@ Record Storage 
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EMPIRE| 
: 
: 
| 
| 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 


General Offices 
52nd & Cottage Grove Ave. 


GUARD YOUR : 
BUSINESS | | 


as you guard your life 
through 
THE PRUDENTIAL’S 
“OWNERSHIP CONTROL PLAN” 


Another vital service of The Pruden- 
tial is protection of your business in- 
terests against loss by death. 


Through The Prudential’s Owner- 
ship Control Plan, you can make sure 
today, your business will remain in 
your or your family’s hands if death 
removes either your associate or you 
from the scene. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


The Prudential, Newark, N.J. 


Send me, without obligation, your pam- 
phlet, ‘““The Most Important Business De- 
cision of Your Life.” ; 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 
A mutual life insurance company 
Home Office: Newark, N.J. 
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porary operating authority to the 
new owner. 

e 1.C.C. Releases Report in Rail 
Freight Rate Case: The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued a 
report in support of its order of July 
99 in Ex Parte No. 175 which ex- 
tended a 15 per cent increase in rail- 
road freight rates to December 31, 
1955. The increase, which is applied 
as a surcharge, was to expire Febru- 
ary 28, 1954. The railroads’ petition 
asked the commission to allow them 


to make the rate hike a permanent 
part of the rate structure. In justify- 
ing its refusal to make the increases 
permanent, the commission pointed 
out the uncertainty of the nation’s 
economic future. “The basic reasons 
for our difficulties in reaching at 
this time a reasonable and defensible 
conclusion on the issues ‘presented 
are fairly apparent,” the commission 
said. ““The country has been experl- 
encing a prosperous era for fully 15 
years. The unusual length of the pe- 
riod, characterized by war or prepa- 


the most widely 
used Electronic 
Supply Guide 


. ALLIED’S 


1954 CATALOG 


We specialize in 
Electronic 
Equipment 

for Research, 
Development, 
Maintenance 
and Production 
Operations 


COMPLETE EXPERT 
Industrial Service 


_ for everything 
|. in electronics 


free 


send for it 


ALLIED RADIO CORP. 


1GO0 N. Western Ave., Dept. 56-J-3 


7 ; 
Everything in Rad 0, Television and Industrial Electron, es 


100 Ww 
*S100N ave, CHICAGO 00 
Talepho, ‘a 
cleohone — HAymerker soe 


COMPLETE 268-PAGE 


ELECTRONIC SUPPLIES FOR INDUSTRY 


Simplify the purchasing of all your electronic supplies and 
equipment. Send your orders to us at ALLIED—the reliable 
one-supply-source for all your electronic needs. Depend on 
us for quick shipment from the world’s largest stocks of 
special-purpose electron tubes, test instruments, audio 
equipment, electronic parts (transformers, capacitors, con- 
trols, etc.) and accessories—everything for industrial and 
communications application. We make immediate shipment 
from complete quality lines that are always in stock. Send 
today for your FREE copy of the 1954 aLLiep Catalog—the 
complete up-to-date guide to the world’s largest stocks of 
Electronic Supplies for Industrial and Broadcast use. 


Chicago 80, Illinois 
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ALL FINISHES 


WASHERS 
CARRIAGE 
MACHINE 
STOVE 
TOGGLE ASS 
LAG 
COTTER PINS 


ACTIVE SCREW & MFG. CO. 


f a 


SPring 7-2900 
TELETYPE C-G 1049 


LOCKWASHERS 
OUGHT 


MACHINE SCREW 
INTERNAL & 
EXTERNAL 


SCREWS 
BOLTS 


SCREWS 


SOCKET SET 
SOCKET CAP 
HEADLESS SET 
MACHINE 
HEXAGON CAP 
WOOD, THUMB 
SELF-TAPPING 
SHEET METAL 


NUTS 

MACHINE SCREW 
SEMI-FINISHED 
CASTELLATED 
SLOTTED 

CAP 

WING 

LOCK 


4254 N. PULASKI ROAD 
CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 


tistics covering the movement of shi 
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ration for national defense, presen 
an intricate problem for persons € 
gaged in cycle analysis, and it creat 
some concern as to whether the pre 
ent high level of economic activi 
can be sustained for an appreciab 
length of time in the future. TI 
record discloses a variety of vie\ 
points on this important subjec 
Some take the position that we hay 
achieved a fair degree of stability i 
our economy and that the count 
will remain substantially on its pre 
ent high plateau of prices, value 
wages, taxes and business activity f¢ 
a more or less indefinite perio: 
Others predict a down-turn of co; 
siderable proportions in several, | 
not all, of the categories in the n¢ 
too distant future. A more or le 
middle ground also receives suppor 
Those who take the latter positic 
contend, as we appraise the conse 
sus, that there will be a decided shi 
in the relations of economic facto 
in the near future—that is, th 
some values may go up and othe 
down while still others will rema: 
stationary.” The commission’s fin 
ings concluded, “we cannot evalua 
all of these uncertainties with ar 
degree of accuracy for a long peric 
ahead. On the other hand, we mt 
render a decision, Manifestly, th 
decision should be as consistent as 
can be with general trends in tl 
economy and should tie in, so far 
possible, with the best understandit 
of the probabilities. If, however, tl 
period for which we must make 
projection can be shortened, oppc 
tunity to make a better determi 
tion is greatly improved. Also, mo 
adequate consideration then can — 
given to diverse trends of conditio 
among shippers and among ar 
in their bearing on rate adjustmer 
and on revenues of carriers.” = 


he 
a 
é 


e 1.C.C. Bureau Releases Sta 
ment on “Small Shipments”: T 
Interstate Commerce Commissio 
Bureau of ‘Transport Economics ai 
Statistics has just issued Stateme 
No. 5325 titled “Statistics on Sm 
Shipments.” The report contains s 


ments weighing 300 pounds and 1 
during the year 1951. Omitting r 
enues from freight forwarder sh 
ments, and from shipments of cert 
individual carriers because of lac 
data, the report estimates that re 
nue from small shipments was ¢ 
proximately $993.2 million duri 
the year. Fourth class mail re 
represented over 46 per cen 


eke, Ta 
a> eo 


ope 7 
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tal, express 25 per cent, and the 
otor carriers received about 17 per 
mt. By volume, fourth class mail 
counted for 82 per cent of the 
aall shipments, 65 per cent of the 
veces, and 24 per cent of the total 
ight. Intercity motor carriers trans- 
prted eight per cent of the ship- 
ents, about 21 per cent of the 
umber of pieces, and approximately 
lf of the aggregate weight. The 
ppress agency handled about five 
er cent of the shipments and pieces 
ad approximately 10 per cent of the 
eight. Shipments of 300 pounds 
ad less totaled more than 1.5 billion 
uring 1951, the report reveals. In a 
fatement concerning the report, 
pommissioner Alldredge said: “Sev- 
val things stand out in the facts that 
mve been assembled and evaluated 

this report. One of the most im- 
eessive of these showings is the 
‘ominence of motor freight carriers 
the transportation of small ship- 


ted that the motor trucks stood 
urd from the top in this field. They 
-e now ahead of the national ex- 
eess agency. Parcel post has always 
-en first and still is.” 


lr to Remain in Effect: The Inter- 
ate Commerce Commission’s orders 
* July 31, 1931 and July 3, 1933 in 
0. 19610, Switching Rates in Chi- 
ago Switching District, will con- 
mue in full force and effect. The 
pmmission recently directed a no- 
ice to all parties to the proceeding 
» show cause why its orders should 
ot be vacated and set aside in so far 
> they require continued mainte- 
ance and observance of the rates, 
Aarges and minimum weights pre- 
sribed. Railroad respondents re- 
uested the continuance of the or- 
vers. Had the orders been vacated it 
hould have returned to the Illinois 
hommerce Commission and the In- 
plana Public Service Commission 
burisdiction over Illinois and Indi- 
na intrastate switching rates in the 
hicago Switching District. 


Postpone Hearings on Trans- 
ontinental Class Rates: Hearings set 
br October 21, 1953, in No. 30416, 
ass Rates, Mountain Pacific Terri- 
bry, and No. 30660, Class Rates, 
‘ranscontinental, Rail, have been 


ostponed to December 1, 1953. The. 


ngs will be held in Washington, 
C., before Division 2 of the Inter- 
- Commerce Commission and 

Myron Witters. The cases 
geiyron WwW : 


ents. Previous statistics had indi- | 


Chicago Switching District Or- | 


=a 


involve railroad class rates from, to 
and within the territory west of the 
Rocky Mountains which were not in- 
cluded in the Docket No. 28300 ad- 
justment. 


e 1.C.C. Rejects Central Motor 
Carriers Bulwinkle Pact: Section 5a 
application No. 33 of Central States 
Motor Freight Bureau has been dis- 
missed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission without prejudice to the 
filing of a new application in con- 
formity with its findings. The com- 
mission said that approval of the 
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agreement was prohibited by para- 
graph (6) of Section 5a which ac- 
cords each party to an agreement 
the free and unrestrained right to 
take independent action at any time. 
The commission also requests several 
procedural changes in the applica- 
tion. Section 5a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, the so-called Reed- 
3ulwinkle section, exempts from the 
provisions of the anti-trust laws the 
rate making practices and proce- 
dures of the carriers when such prac- 
tices and procedures have been ap- 
proved by the I.C.C. 


All tied up 


in office routine? 


You’d better find 


the right machine! 


THE KNOW-IT-OWL SAYS: 


took w tHe RED BOOK wilt YELLOW PAGES 


for 


The RED BOOK is Chicago’s Classified Telephone 
Directory * Outside Chicago see the YELLOW 
PAGES of your telephone book 


Adding and Calculating Machines 
Dictating Machines 


Bookkeeping 
and Accounting Machines 


Duplicating Machines 


or anything else you need! 
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We always use 
Chicago Electric 


"REBUILTS" 
and get top value 
.prompt delivery 


Tie ae cost and delivery are 
factors affecting the decision to buy 
power equipment, men throughout 
industry buy from Chicago Electric. 
They know that in the huge half- 
million dollar stock of rebuilt elec- 
trical power equipment carried by 
Chicago Electric they can find what 
they need .. . and have it delivered 
when they need it. 


INE only that, they also know 
Chicago Electric ‘‘Rebuilts” can be. 
purchased at substantial savings 
over new equipment and their like 
new performance backed by a full 
guarantee represents a sound dol- 
lar investment. The next time you 
need electrical power equipment, 
contact Chicago Electric, and see 
for yourself why many others in 
industry always do! 


Phone or write today 
for current stock list 


_ P Morors - GENERATORS - M.G. SETS 
TRANSFORMERS - CONTROLS 


1338 W. CERMAK ROAD 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


Phone: CAnal 6-2900 
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New Products 


48-Hour Recorder 

A new automatic sound recorder 
that will operate unattended for 
continuous periods up to 48 hours is 
being manufactured for civilian use 
by SoundScriber Corporation, New 
Haven, Conn. The device, a mag- 
netic tape recorder-reproducer, was 
developed through joint research by 
the U. S. Navy Bureau of Ships and 
SoundScriber, and more than 500 of 
the recorders have been in use dur- 
ing the past year at Naval stations. 
The recorder indicates the exact time 
messages are received. Commercial 
applications tested during the past 
year include radio program monitor- 
ing, commercial airline communica- 
tions, police broadcast copying, fire 
alarm recording, and press and busi- 
ness recording. The recorder plays 
back instantly when a_ switch is 
thrown. 


Metal Insulator 

A new quick-drying material that 
can be sprayed on like paint is said 
to protect metals at temperatures as 
high as 5,000 degrees F. The mate- 
rial, called “Pyrolock,” was developed 
by the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 
at the request of the Defense Depart- 
ment for use on rockets and guided 
missiles. “Pyrolock” can be modified 
easily for industrial use, says Good- 
rich. An industrial version would 
have adhesion properties for many 
types of surfaces and would with- 
stand water, acids, alcohol, and the 
weather. 


Christmas Gift 

Vaco Products Company, 317 E 
Ontario Street, Chicago 11, suggests 
its Personalized X-4 Screwdriver Set 
as a goodwill-promoting Christmas 
gift. The gift-boxed set includes two 
reversible blades, a shock-proof han- 
dle, and a plastic bag with three 
pockets. The donor’s name can be 
imprinted on the Amberyl handle 
and on the plastic bag. 


Mold Inhibitor 

A method for applying sOEbiC acid 
to wrapping materials has been de- 
veloped by Milprint, Inc., 4200 N. 
Holton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
acid is absorbed in a wax-coated 


The 


material, called Milpure. Tests a1 
being made with cheese, and the ne 
protective material is believed to kt 
applicable also to the packaging « 
other foods, including meats. 


Quick Copies 

Frederic G. Ludwig, head of th 
Yale University Library Phot 
graphic Department, New Havel 
Conn., has developed a 20-secon 


process for making ready-to-use pos 
tive copies of anything that has bee 
photo-copied. The copier is calle 
the Constat Portable Dry Processo 


made of stainless steel and fibe 


giass, and it requires no electric: 
or plumbing connections, no dar. 
room, no rinses, and no long dryir 
period. The actual time fOr wen 
photo copy to go through the Co: 
stat is ten seconds. ‘The Constat sel 
for $55. The manufacturer is F.- 
Ludwig, Inc., Deep River, Conn. 


Electronic Road Sander 

A device called the Grip-Kin 
manufactured by the Tenna- Li 
Corporation, 312 W. Illinois Stre 
Chicago 10, deposits a layer of shar 
processed grit in the paths of tl 
rear wheels of automobiles in whic 
it has been installed. The applian: 
is operated electronically by a swite 
on the steering post. Valves co 
cealed in the luggage compartmel 
control the flow of grit. The cost ij 
stalled is less than that of a set 
ordinary seat covers, the manufz 
turer states. 


Industrial Flashlight Battery 3 

After thorough testing, Burge 
Battery Company, Freeport, Ill. 
marketing its new No. 210 Size 
flashlight battery for heavy- duty 1 
dustrial use. The battery is sealed | 
steel and plastic, and made of ar 
ficial ores developed by Burgess. T 
company reports that the battery 
the outgrowth of new developme 
resulting from production o spec 


forces. 


*Kand-Ice”’ Refrigerant 
A new refrigerant, said to be su 
rior. to ice as a he ae Ae 
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oducts Company, P.O. Box 98, 
ooklyn 30, N. Y. The product, 
led Kand-Ice, is a chemical com- 
tund packed in vacuum cans. It is 
pzen in the ice cube compartment 


-ezer, and when packed in any in- 


od, drink or other material cold 
> 72 hours. One can of Kand-Ice is 
d to be equivalent to three pounds 
iice in refrigerating qualities, and 
can be used indefinitely by simply 
freezing it. 

O 


ew Growing Medium 

‘A soil conditioner that aerates, in- 
dates and gives moisture to seed- 
ags, cuttings or plants has been 
aced on the market by Gro-lite Co., 
ouston, Tex. The material, called 
co-lite, is made from perlite ore, a 
‘leanic ash. The perlite is heated 
til it expands like pop corn, and 
€ popped particles, in crystalline 
wm with nitrogen added, are pack- 
ed. 


abinets for Tiny Parts 

1The “Little Gem” tiny parts cabi- 
2ts announced by Precision Equip- 
ent Company, 3714 N. Milwaukee 
wenue, Chicago 41, consists of two 
‘awers, each 1] inches high, in a 
1e-piece welded frame. Each drawer 
s eight dividers, giving the cabinet 
} total of 24 adjustable compart- 
ents, but these can be increased to 
> by adding extra dividers. The 
ittle Gem cabinets are designed also 
»r insertion in Precision’s standard 


arts cabinets. 


ajection Molding Plastics 

-A new line of heat-stable vinyl 
»mpounds for injection molding has 
een developed by the plastics divi- 
on of Monsanto Chemical Com- 
any, Springfield, Mass. The new 
pmpounds are adaptable to dry 
tending. They are described as dry, 
ee flowing, dustless powders sup- 
ied in natural, or black or white. 
hey may be drum-tumbled with 
ry pigment to produce other colors. 


ew Machining Lubricants 

Two new lubricants for use in high 
peed machining of stainless, molyb- 
enum and other high alloy steels, as 
ell as carbon steels, were announced 
y the Van Straaten Chemical Com- 
546 W. Washington Blvd., 
. The company stated that 


a home refrigerator, or in a | 


lated box after freezing will keep | 
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COLD and HOT ROLLED SHEETS 
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to provide sound in- 


/ ae for its clients. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
965 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Ill 


Slow down—let us do the running! 
Order all your electrical supplies at a 
saving in time and money from this 
one fast, dependable source. With our 
huge stock in over 75,000 feet of space 
on one floor we are more than likely to 
have what you need—when you want 
it. Try us—our service is electrifying! 


IN CHICAGO 


ONtario 2-1194 
IN WAUKEGAN 


Waukegan Branch: 


INTERSTATE ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
1020 Greenwood Ave., Waukegan, Illinois 
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increases in speeds beyond normal 
and increases in tool life of 100 per 
cent may be expected from the new 
oils on automatic screw machines. 


Pallet Roller 

The Ace Swivel King pallet roller 
manufactured by the Frank L. Rob- 
inson Company, Oakland 12, Cali- 
fornia, permits movement of pal- 
letized loads in any direction, the 
company reports. The rolls are 3Y% 
inches in diameter and crowned for 
floor protection. 


Masonry Paint 

A new masonry paint that will 
cover stucco, brick, concrete, and 
construction block in 144 colors has 
been developed by Martin -Senour 
Paint Company, Chicago. The paint, 
called Colorsol, resists mildew, fun- 
gus, and extreme weather conditions, 
and it can be used on weathered 
asbestos shingles as well as masonry. 


Seven Locks on One File 

For those who want to insure the 
privacy of their files by having more 
than one person present when con- 


fidential material is removed, Mei- 
link Steel Safe Company, 1672 Oak- 
wood Ave., Toledo, O., can install 
up to seven locks per drawer in its 
new Hercules model file. Seven per- 
sons would thereby be required to 
open the file—one with the key or 
combination to each lock. ‘The rest 
of the file could be open for use or 
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equipped with various locking con 
binations for each drawer. 


Leakproof Battery 


The Electrical Division of Olin Ii 
dustries, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
has introduced a leakproof batter 
for flashlights. A chemical seal calle 
Solinite eliminates any need for thic 
insulation or a metal case. 


Our UNreasonable Facsimiles 


(Continued from page 14) 


proper ends and purposes of gov- 
ernment that Americans should in- 
creasingly feel and resent. 


A derelict educational system does 
everything but educate in the true 
sense of the word. It trains, develops 
special talents, and indoctrinates, 
but ‘it has been failing dismally to 
teach young Americans how to live 
in a democracy predicated upon the 
truths that all men are created equal 
with rights and corresponding duties. 


A complacent citizenry has ac- 
cepted the effusions of countless 
teachers and school administrators 
whose principles are directly op- 
posed to the best interests of the 
nation. 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 
SOLD AND FINANCED 


We have several choice locations immediately 
available, both Vacant and Improved. We can 
also finance construction or handle refinancing 


by long-term mortgage or Sale-Lease Plan. 


Ten Offices Throughout Chicagoland 
Offering Complete Real Estate Service 


BAIRD & WARNER 


Ould ax 185 
215 No. Dearborn St. 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Government Specifications 
Standard Finishes 


RELIABLE SERVICE 


CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 
Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264 


DESIGNING, PROCESSING 
DRAFTING & RE-TRACING 


METAL STAMPING 

TOOLS & DIES © MACHINISTS 
GENERAL METAL FABRICATION 
TURRET LATHE and SECONDARY 
OPERATIONS 


Blackhawk Machine Co. 


656 N. Albany Av. SAcramento 2-3440 


CEatiCl 6-1855 


WEISS STEEL CO. INC. 


600 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Buyers of Surplus Steel Inventories 
34 Years of Steel Service 


RUBBER STAMPS 
ONE DAY SERVICE 


Send For Our No. 53 Catalog 


NATIONAL RUBBER STAMP CO. 
3131 N. Clark BUckingham 1-6523 


There was a time when the en 
ployer was looked upon as a dee} 
dyed economic villain who groun 
workers into the dust with one han 
and gouged the public with th 
other. We all regret capital’s sins 
commission and omission in the pas 
but while making that acknowledg: 
ment, we insist that two wrongs d 
not make a right. If the experienc 
of recent years has proved anythin 
at all, it demonstrated with painft 
clarity that labor can be as greed 
as ruthless, as selfish, as intolera 
of the rights of others as the mo 
arrogant economic royalist. 


There is still another movemer 
that is being gotten away with i 
the United States while many of 1 
are busy trying to outsmart eac 
other. The followers of Karl Mai 
have almost succeeded in outsmar 
ing all of us, almost succeeding } 
cutting us loose from the anchora 
of democratic rights to freedom ¢ 
speech, to the fruits of one’s i 
dustry and enterprise, and to s 
curity in the possession of propert 


False prophets of an equally fal 
liberalism have wormed their wz 
into high places, and their approp 
ation of the term “liberal” is itse 
a monumental example of “gettir 
away with it.” There is nothing li 
eral about them except their willin 
ness to regulate our lives and 1 
our money to further their own enc 
Yet they are in key posts in gover 
ment, in education, in the press, 
the radio, and in the motion pictu 
industry. They are extraordinari 
dangerous because they are sma 
shrewd, and calculating. They kn 
exactly what they want, and wh 
they want is nothing more or k 
than the overthrow of American i 
stitutions. ‘They are masters of proy 
ganda, skillful sowers of disco 
and discontent. 


Who planted the idea that t 
way to have more goods is t 
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ice less?) Who invented the seem- 
gly altruistic phrase “controlled 
ypitalism?” Who spread the false 
tion that the United States has 
ached a mature economy which 
ves too much and already has all 
se railroads, power plants, and 
unufacturing facilities it needs? 
ho has been harping on the idea 
vat capital and labor are natural 
emies who can never meet upon 
common ground of mutual inter- 
ts? These are Communistic doc- 
ines, inspired by Communists, 
‘read by Communists, yet accepted 
* men and women who should 
aow better. 


As a matter of demonstrable logic, 
do not see how it is possible to 
aintain high ethical standards of 
ftional conduct unless there is a 
m foundation of high standards 
personal conduct on the part of 
e€ component parts of the nation 
the man in the office, the clerk, the 
octor, the lawyer, the worker on 
e assembly line, the farmer, the 
blder of political office, and all the 
st. As a matter of history, there is 
| logical cause and effect relation- 
ip between the decline of personal 
andards and the decline of national 
andards. One period after another 
ears tragic witness to the fact that 
ersonal integrity and national in- 
grity are inseparable. When one 
isappears, the other inevitably dis- 
ppears too. It is only a matter of 
hme. 


National Standards 


| Progress among nations is meas- 
rable by ethical standards and by 
“national determination to set high 
sandards and to live according to 
aem. The nations which either re- 
“ct or ignore ethical standards fall 
to two classes. They are backward 
ations which have never reached a 
igh degree of civilization, or they 
-e gangster nations which operate 
a the thesis that might makes right. 
| It is impossible to maintain high 
hical standards of national conduct 
ithout a firm foundation of high 
hical standards of personal con- 
t. I stress this point of individual, 


1, perhaps, lies a new and livelier 
ue to the state of our current eco- 
mic, social, and political health. 

Personal responsibility is not 
mething based upon reluctant con- 
ctions acquired by chance. Like 
nscience, it is the dictate of 


ersonal responsibility because here- 


reason urging man to devote himself 
to the attainment of the perfection 
that should be his for the simple rea- 
son that he is endowed with reason 
and free will. Too many of us have 
erred for too long by regarding per- 
sonal responsibility as an irksome 
burden to be slid off on to some- 
body else’s shoulders or to be 
sloughed off entirely. Therein lies 
the cause of much of man’s injustice 
to his fellow man. 

I am not a reformer. Yet I like to 
think of what our affairs would be 
like if each of us were to assume 
his fair share of responsibility; to 
think of the possibilities if we were 
honest wth ourselves and with oth- 
ers; if we were as scrupulous in per- 
forming our duties as we were in 
demanding our rights. 


Utopia, If... 


Under this Utopian scheme, capi- 
tal and labor would begin to em- 
phasize points of common agree- 
ment instead of disagreement. Fur- 
thermore, because the present capital 
and labor feud is playing into the 
hands of the Communists, those ene- 
mies would be deprived of one of 
their most potent weapons. Our 
representatives in all branches of 
government would suddenly realize 
that government does not exist for 
the sake of perpetuating bureaucrats 
in their jobs, but for the sake of the 
governed. American free enterprise 
would begin to function, as it is 
eager to do, because an environment 
favorable to business competition 
would be recreated and maintained. 
The workman would once again be 
worthy of his hire. 

All Americans — workers, manage- 
ment, owners and consumers — 
would see that one group cannot for 
long get away with anything at the 
expense of the others, that their in- 
terests are identical, and that in the 
last analysis they rise or fall together. 
No matter what our individual po- 
sition in life, all of us have one thing 
in common, personal responsibility 
to God, to ourselves, and to our fel- 
low man. Ethics is a two-way street, 
our lives cannot be operated on a 
principle of “all take” and “no give.” 

Once we realize this as a nation, 
there will no longer be any danger 
of cynicism, ignorance, rabble-rous- 
ing, or alienism undermining a sys- 
tem of politics and economics which, 
despite its faults and despite its de- 
tractors, is still the last best hope on 
earth! 
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with the progress of 
the industriesweserve 
is our highest aim. 
We handle a complete 
inventory of cold fin- 
ished bars in rounds, 
squares, hexagons, 
and flats with high 
standards of accuracy 
and quality. We also 
specialize in Precision 
Shafting and Drill Rod 
in 3and 12 ft. lengths. 


SEND FOR ATTRACTIVE FOLDER 


“Call +4 Specialist” 


STEEL SUPPLY 


COMPANY 


26 NORTH ABERDEEN STREET CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Telephone MOnroe 6-4212 


SCREW MACHINE 
PRODUCTS 


Automatic & Hand Screw 
Brown & Sharpe Equipment 
Capacity Up to 23,” » 
Warner-Swasey Turret Lathes 
Secondary Operations 
Milling - Drilling - Tapping 
Facilities Available For 


Light Mfg. and Assembly Work 
Capable of High Precision Work 


ALLIED SCREW MACHINE CO. 


1338 S. Michigan Ave. 
HArrison 7-3915 


GROAK ENGINEERING CORP. 


Specialists in 


BOILER PLANT 


@ DESIGNING 
@ REMODELING 
e CONVERSIONS 


COAL GAS OIL 
NATIONAL AIROIL BURNERS 
Oil and/or Gas 
Package Boilers 
DUTTON e@ CLAYTON e TITUSVILLE 
Johnston Vertical Pumps @ Pacific Pumps 


Dept. C. 1053 W. 35th Street 
Chicago 9, Ill. 


Telephone: LAfayette 3-5144 
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LABELS 
and DECALS 
of every 
Description 


CALL OR WRITE US 
So We Can Serve You 


Check these Products ...... 
ALL MADEIN OUR MODERN FACTORIES 
Shipping Tags 
Production Tags 
Die-Cut Tags 
Inventory Tags 
Manifold Tags 
Carbon Slip Tags 
Tag Enyelopes 
Labels 
Decals & Transfers 
of All Kinds 


2435 N. SHEFFIELD AVE. 


Diversey 8-6000 


In Lead Position and 
Equipped to Lead 


Caspers 
Tin Plate Company 


Tin Plate and Black Plate 


Plain or Decorated 
4100 West 42nd Place 


CHICAGO 32 
Telephone: LAfayette 3-0163 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 

ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
_ tubes — pipe — etc. 


Lead & special mixture coatings. 


Operating 
the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Ine. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


largest facilities in 
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FASTEST “BRAIV’ YET! 


This superfast electronic 
brain can answer questions— 
like what’s 999,999,999,999 
times 999,999,999,999? — 
faster than the ordinary mor- 
tal can ask them! 


d Ses monster pictured above rep- 
resents science’s latest effort to 
humiliate the mentality of human 
beings. It is the world’s fastest gen- 
eral-purpose digital computer, 
otherwise known as an electronic 
brain, and it has just been com- 
pleted at the Argonne National 
Laboratory near Chicago. The com- 
puter, known as the ORACLE (Oak 
Ridge Automatic Computer, Logi- 
cal Engine), will be installed at the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
early this fall, where mathemati- 
cians will endeavor to supply ques- 
tions worthy of its phenomenal cal- 
culating capacities. 


The new computer, built at a 


cost of $350,000, contains three fea- — 


tures which make it superior to 
other computing devices. First, its 
internal memory system has the 
greatest capacity of any high-speed, 
general-purpose computer ever 
built. It can receive, retain, and 
process as many as 2,048 twelve- 


* 


machine what to” do, hov to 


digit decimal numbers which 

twice that handled by computers 

this type and about eight times tha 
of most earlier machines. Secone 
the ORACLE is provided with 
remotely-controlled auxiliary men} 
ory system (magnetic tape) whic 
provides for the memorizing 
storing of four million words. Th 
is the largest memory system evé 
contemplated for a computer. 


Finally, the ORACLE is the fas 
est of the general-purpose co 
puters. It can multiply 12-dig 
numbers such as 999,999,999,999 
999,999,999,999 in less than 1/20( 
of a second. The addition of tw 
12-digit decimal numbers take 
place in about 5/1,000,000 of 
second. <A difficult mathematic 
problem which would take abou 
five to six years for two mathemat 
cians to solve with the use of de 
type electric calculators could 1 
completed in about 20 to 30 mi 
utes by the ORACLE — with 4 
coffee breaks, of course! 


* 
- 

The computer consists of for 
parts: (1) an input-output secti¢ 
where problems are fed in and 
swers come out; (2) a control 
tion which tells other parts a 
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ud in what order the work shall 
done; (3) an arithmetic unit 
hich performs additions, subtrac- 
ons, multiplications, divisions, 
ad other arithmetical and logical 
perations; and (4) memory units. 
[In operation, a message or prob- 
m is prepared on a modified tele- 
{pe instrument and is fed into the 
PRACLE’s internal memory unit. 
hformation and data of immediate 
eed in the solution of the problem 
sé retained in the internal mem- 
yy unit while other data are stored 
the auxiliary memory unit and 
utomatically called for as needed. 
whe control section regulates the 
ow of information from the mem- 
yy units to the arithmetic unit and 
ack again as is required by the 
purse of the computation. It also 
nnds the answer out to a paper 
spe at the output end of the 
ithmetic unit. The tape is then 
‘ranslated” into numbers and char- 
ers by a teletype page printer. 
The ORACLE is every bit as 
pmplicated as the average human 
fain. It contains 3,500 electronic 
bes, about 20,000 resistors, and 
out seven miles of electrical wire. 
i is, however, exceedingly compact. 
the arithmetic unit has these di- 
ensions: 12 feet long, 242 feet 
ude, and 7 feet high and the in- 
rnal memory unit is only slightly 
rger. 
The “memory” consists principal- 
of eighty three-inch cathode ray 
bes (similar to television picture 
itbes) which can store a total of 
048 twelve-digit decimal numbers. 
he problem and related informa- 
bon are stored on the inside face of 
ae tube in the form of electric 
aarges. 
Design of the internal memory 
t represents a departure from 
ne design of Argonne’s earlier com- 
ter, AVIDAC, and from that of 
st computers. ORACLE’s inter- 
al memory consists of 40 separate 
lug-in units, each of which con- 
\ins two 3-inch cathode ray tubes 
id 22 small electronic tubes which 
fe used in the amplifying and 
Nitching circuits. By the use of 
ackaged units, repairs to the mem- 
nit are accomplished with a 
m of shut-down time. To 


ctive unit, 3 extra memory 
is are connected to the ae 
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Are You Victim of “Compensationitis” ? 


Continued from page 21) 


ing outburst or reaction in almost 
every case. 

Second, aim personnel policies at 
building up the worker’s security and 
at stirring group pride and pressure. 
You're doing these things for other 
reasons anyway — why not use them 
to cut your accident bills? Hammer 
home the fact that all your steady 
employes have retirement and dis- 
ability relative security 
against lay-offs, and grievance proce- 


income, 


dure to keep personal dislikes from 
robbing them of their jobs. Post the 
safety records of different groups and 
shifts, and try to make it a matter 
of pride. I’ve seen a man break down 
in tears while he begged to be sent 
back to the job when a big least- 
time-loss- accident award for his 
group was at stake. If he’s sure of his 
place in the world and sure of his 
place in a group of fellow-workers 
whose aims include a good safety rec- 


Asbestos & Magnesia Materials Company 


Contractors and Distributors for 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Established 1920 


PIPE, BOILER DUCT AND VESSEL COVERING 
All Temperatures 

J-M 85% Magnesia Pipe Covering and Insulating Block 

High Temperature Refractory Cements 
Complete Contract Service or Material Sales 

J-M Sil-O-Cel High Temperature Fire Brick 

J-M Sil-O-Cel Insulation Concrete Aggregate 

J-M Flat Transite Board, Millboard and Marinite Board — 
For Shielding and Insulation 

J-M Flue Pipe, Vent Pipe and Fittings — 
For Venting and Use with Gas Fired Appliances 


Spra-Craft — Sprayed on Insulation 


High Thermal, Acoustic and Fire Resistant Value 
Can Be Applied to Any Surface 


ENGINEERING ADVICE AND EsTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


2614 N. Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 


Diversey 8-4554 


PARKING SPACE 


SHEETS - STEEL - PLATES 


Pickled ©° 


Hot Rolled ©® 
STRIP ® 


BARS 


Cold Rolled 
° BAND STEEL 


SHEARED TO SIZE 


We have PICKLING and Oiling facilities 


BRIGGS & TURIVAS, INC. 


Blue Island Telephone—Blue Island 2700 


139th and S. Western Ave. 


Blue Island, Ill. — b 


CHICAGO Telephone—COmmodore 4-1420 


Yo ee eee ee a i et 
er a PEPE KAZ 
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ord, a man gets back on the job fas 

Third, see to it that injuries a 
handled with a soothing person 
touch. This is important for tw 
reasons: an injury always stirs ins' 
curity and makes props for persons 
courage helpful; and resentme! 
against the company occasioned bh 
rough handling or a harsh manne 
may cause a cut-off-your-nose-to-spit 
your-face kind of compensation net 
rosis in the worker. : 

Fourth, handle each claim as : 
every word spoken were being broat 
cast over the radio. The stories thz 
are passed around among the worl 
ers make a lot of difference to late 
claims — the difference being the oj 
posite of what you might expec 
though. Make it tough for a mant 
get a settlement and thereafter ever 
worker with a bruised toenail will b 
fighting to get what’s coming t 
him. Make a fair, friendly settl 
ment without stirring great animos 
ties and (unless such feeling is a 
ready present) the world won’t lim 
up the path to your door. 


“Put One Over!” 


Of course, a few people will. An 
that’s the next problem — compens 
tion fraud. Let me cite a clear-cv 
case: 

Bill was brought in immediate 
after a barrel rolled off the truck ar 
struck him in the left flank. He hz 
nothing more than a bad bruise, bi 
for the sake of a good legal reco 
the doctor took x-rays of his spi 
and ribs, which showed no fracture 
The next day, he was brought to! 
nearby hospital. He was in shoc 
and was severely injured. X-ra 
showed that several ribs and 
spine were fractured. Because of t] 
spinal fracture, he developed a fF 


the company. He admitted (off t 
record) that an auto accident w 
the real cause of his crippling : 
juries. But with a smart lawyer a 
a heart-string-pulling act, Bill w 
an $80,000 settlement. = 

This is out and out fraud —1 
ized robbery. But it could never hz 
pen if it weren’t for one thing: in: 
heart of a juror, the worker 
suffering, abused human being 
the company is a cold, impl 
machine. Further, the worker 
underdog —a weak and crippl 
ing who has not the power to mus 
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vensive expert witnesses and law- 
rs. 

This situation can’t be corrected 
the courtroom. You have to get to 
» juror before he ever gets to be a 
or, before he even suspects that 
might be a juror, to correct these 
ejudices. You have to get to him 
en he’s a plain citizen, with a 
ily good public relations program. 
ost of the benefits a firm gives to 
i workers come under the heading 
| big-brotherhood, of solicitous in- 
sest in the welfare of the ordinary 
rkers. Most of its policies are 
sed on fairness, on giving everyone 
¢ even break. Stressing these things 
public relations — letting the gen- 
il public as well as employes, pros- 
btive employes, and customers 
ow about them—is in the long 
11 a good investment. 


Excess Medical Care 


Neurosis and fraud with the com- 
vance of prejudiced juries aren’t 
> only things that hike compensa- 
mm bills. Doctors themselves are 
pO sometimes unwittingly guilty. 


Jnfortunately, this is a very hard 
‘ng to measure or control. If Bill 
aes wrenches his back on Sunday 
pernoon, he'll average only two or 
‘ee calls at the doctor’s office to 
it. Let him do the same thing 
ring working hours and he'll be 
tthe doctor’s office every day for 
bo weeks. But the doctor isn’t 
essarily putting the bite on you 
your insurance company. He’s try- 
x to keep his patient happy. When 
\l is paying for each call himself, 
> thing that makes him happy is a 
all bill and enough help to keep 
> pain bearable. When it’s on the 
ss, he wants everything medical 
‘ence can offer to keep him from 
ving a single twinge of discomfort. 


till, the fact remains that an un- 
upulous doctor can multiply his 
ts by too zealous, too long treat- 
nt. The patient is usually willing 
come in twice a day as long as the 
ist remaining twinge of pain re- 
hins, and some doctors who charge 
| the call may be tempted to have 
ik do so. 

| here are several ways to keep 
m being over charged in this way. 
he simplest way is to get away from 
-for-each-visit-or-treatment billing. 
ou can’t set up a part-time in- 
1 clinic of your own, try to get 
ctor to take your work on the 
a flat fee for care of each 


diagnosis. The fee schedule might 
be double the standard Blue Shield 
schedule for your area, or the com- 
pensation insurance people can be 
called in. Consultation with an in- 
dependent specialist should be or- 
dered occasionally as a spot check 
on diagnosis and in cases where re- 
covery is slow. 

Compensation neurosis, compen- 
sation fraud, and excess medical care 
for compensible injuries at least dou- 
ble medical and compensation in- 
surance bills. The foregoing ideas 
will help to cut down these losses 
within the present framework. It 
may be starry-eyed idealism to try to 
go beyond this point, but in case you 
want to get visionary here are three 
more ideas: 


Medical science has proved that 
certain people are very liable to ac- 
cidents, just as others are prone to 
hernia. Could not the compensation 
laws be changed to take this into 
account? (If so, at least half the com- 
pensation cases would be affected). 


Increasingly, science looks for the 
cause of accidents themselves and 
prolonged disability from them in 
the worker’s personality and in his 
home life. Should not industry fi- 
nance intensive psychological and 
sociological research into these prob- 
Jems? 


Once it becomes clear that he de- 
serves a settlement, the worker keeps 
himself in a state of unhealthy tur- 
moil worrying about what it will be. 
Wouldn’t the insurance companies 
ultimately gain by making a really 
adequate, prompt offer and sticking 
to it? If two or three cases were ever 
actually settled in a plant for less 
than the company’s initial, deliber- 
ately generous offer, for instance, 
what would happen to the average 
duration of disability in time-loss 
accidents? 

These things are speculation, of 
course. But the others are facts. 
Screening employes, giving them in- 
creased personal security, and han- 
dling their injuries and their claims 
with a personal touch will cut down 
your losses from compensation neu- 
rosis. Good public relations will cut 
down your loss due to stacked-jury 
fraud. Tying medical fees to diag- 
nosis instead of to number of visits 
and using an occasional consultation 
to keep check will cut down your 
loss due to excessive medical treat- 
ment. All of these things together 


will save you a great deal of money. 
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“I’m sorry the manager isn’t in,’ said the 
clerk to the pompous individual who had 
strutted in. “Is there anything I can do for 
you?” 

“No,” snapped the visitor. “I never deal 
with underlings. I'll wait until the manager 
returns.” 

About an hour later the pompous one be- 
came impatient. “How much longer do you 
think the manager will be?” he demanded. 

“About two weeks,” was the reply. “He 
just left on his vacation.” 


Joe: “Why has a woman never been Presi- 
dent?” 
Jack: “Don’t you knew the President has 


to be over 35?” 
e 


Extremely nervous holdup man: “Stick 
‘em up, or else!” 
Victim: “Or else what?” 
Holdup man: “Don’t confuse me, this is 
my first job!” 
e 


Notice in a Scotch church: “Those in the 
habit of putting buttons instead of coins in 
the collection plate will please put in their 
own buttons and not buttons from the cush- 


ions on the pews.” 
e 


“I hope you don’t think me too young for 
marriage with your daughter,” said the 
young man anxiously. 

“Not at all, my boy,” said the cheerful 
reply. “You'll age fast enough.” 


The teacher turned to little Johnny and 
asked if any state had a lady governor. 

Quick as a wink came the reply, “Sure. 
The state of matrimony!” 


_ Parents who never strike their children 
in anger probably can’t run fast enough. 
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A sentimental woman was married to 
an unromantic man. One evening she said 
to him with a sigh: 

“Would you mourn for me if I were to 
die?” 

“Oh, yes,’ he mumbled, “of course I 
would.” 

“And would you visit the cemetery often?” 

“Certainly,” he said with a little more 
animation. “I pass it on the way to the golf 
course.” 


The prisoner’s attorney was at a dead 
end. “Jim,” he said, “I filed a motion in 
Justice of the Peace Court in your behalf, 
and we got denied. Then I filed a Writ of 
Habeas Corpus in your behalf in Circuit 
Court, and we got denied. Next I filed an 


appeal with the State Supreme Court. 
There, too, we were denied. 

“Finally, I filed a Writ in the highest 
court in the land, the United States Supreme 
Court. Again it was the same old story. 

“Now Jim, as your faithful counselor, I 
feel it is my duty to inform you that the 
only place left for you to file is the bars of 
your cell.” 

e 


“Thankful,” grumbled the. sourpuss to 
the sunshine spreader. “What have I got 
to be thankful for? Why I can’t even pay 
my bills.’ 

“In that case,” prompted the other, “be 
thankful that you aren’t one of your credi- 
tors.” 

e 


When he returned home from his first 
day of kindergarten, Scott’s mother asked 
him what teacher had told him. “To stop,” 
was his brief reply. 
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Three men were arguing over whose 
fession was first established on earth. 

Said the surgeon, “The Bible says 
Eve was made by carving a rib out of Ad 
I guess that makes mine the oldest pr 
sion.” 

Said the engineer, “Not at all. An 
gineering job came before that. In six 
the Earth was created out of chaos — 
that was an engineer’s job.” 

Said the politician, “Yes, but who cre 
the chaos?” 
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A man who went to his doctor’s consul 
room was somewhat surprised when 
nurse told him to step into the next © 
and remove his clothes. 

“But, nurse,” he started in a hoarse V 
per, “it’s my throat.” 

“Please do as I tell you,” snapped 
nurse, “or I shall be forced to cancel 
appointment.” 

So, shrugging his shoulders, he went 
the next room and there sat a young fe 
who was looking very uncomfortable 
quite naked except for a large parce 
held across his knees. 

“Doesn’t that beat everything,” said 
man, removing his coat. “I come in- 
with a sore throat, and I have to take 
clothes off.” 

“What are you grumbling about?” 
the reply. “I just came along to de 
this parcel.” 

¥ 

A Sunday School teacher finished a 
on behavior and what we must do to g 
heaven. “Now, Tommy,” she said, 
me what we must do before we can €% 
forgiveness of sin.” 

Tommy thought a bit, then replied, 
gotta sin.” 


e 
Husband, consoling wife at daugl 


wedding: “Don’t think of it as losi 
daughter; think of it as gaining a 
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